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Books You Need 


We offer some of the most timely and vita] 
books now appearing among the Disciples of 
Christ. You need every one of this splendid 
list. 


OUR CENTENNIAL BOOK. 


“Histerical Documents Advocating Chris 
tian Union.”’-Edited by C. A. Young, 


This book is the classic for this our Ce i 
year. It contains Thomas Campbell's “Declaratin 
and Address”; Alexander Campbell’s “Sermon = 
the Law”; Barton W. Stone’s “Last Will and Testa, 
ment of the Springfield Presbytery”; Isaac Errett's 
Our Position”; J. H. Garrison’s “The World's Need 
of Our Plea.” Beautifully illustrated. Retail pri 
$1.00. No one should ollew the Centennial to _ 
without possessing this book. is 

Z. T. Sweeney, Columbus, Ind., a preacher 
of natianal reputation, writes: 

“I congratulate you on the hap thou 
collecting and editing these dooumette. “2 
ought to be in the home of every Disciple of 
Christ in the Land, and I believe they should 
have a large and increasing sale in years to 
come.” 


Basic Truths ef the Christian Faith, by 
Herbert L. Willett, author of The Ruling 
Quality, Teaching of the Books, Prophets of 
Israel, ete., ete. Post 8vo., cloth, 127 pa 
Front cover stamped in gold, gilt top, illus- 
trated, 75 cents, paper 25 cents. 





A powerful and masterful presentation of th 
truths for the attainment of the life of the sist 
Written in a charming and scholarly style. It holds 
the reader's fascinat attention so closely that it is 
a disappointment if the book has to be laid aside 
before it is finished. 

J. E. Chase writes: 

“It is the voice of a soul in touch with the 
Divine life, and breathes throughout its pages 
the high ideals and noblest conception of truer 
life, possible only to him who has tarried prayer- 
fully, studiously at the feet of the world’s 
greatest teachers.” 


Our Plea fer Union and the Present Crisis, 
by Herbert L. Willett, author of “Ihe Life and 
Teachings of Jesus,” etc., etc. 12mo., cloth, 
140 pages, gold stamped, postpaid 50 cents. 


Written in the belief that the Disciples of Christ 
are passing through an important, and in many re 
spects, transitio period. 

The author says: 

“It is with the hope that * * ®* present 
forces and opportunities may be wisely esti- 
mated by us; that doors now open may be 
entered; that hopes only partially real now may 
come to fruition that these chapters are given 
their present form.” 

Every Disciple of Christ will be interested in get- 
ting from his own pen the teachings of Professor 
Willett. No fair man will consent to judge him o 
the basis of newspaper reports. These books should 
be in every one’s possession just now. 


ERRETT GATES’ ILLUMINATING WORE 


“The Early Relation and Separation of 
Baptists and Disciples.” 


This is the theme of the hour. Dr. Gates has put 
into our hand the historic facts with a grace and 
charm that makes them read like a novel. In cloth, 
75c. Paper binding, 25c. 

“We owe a debt of gratitude to the writer of 
this book, and could only wish that it might be 
read not only by our people all over the land, 
but scattered among the Baptists. It is a most 
meritorious and splendid contribution to our lit- 
erature."—-THE CHRISTIAN WORKER, PITTS- 
BURG, PA. 

“The dominant personality of Alexander Camp- 
bel is so brought out as to give to what mi 
be regarded as the dry details of ecclesiastical 
history and controversy almost the interest of 8 
story. A valuable contribution to the history of 
the American churches..—THE CONGREGA- 
TIONALIST, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Plea of the Disciples ef Christ, by ¥. 
T. Moore. Small 16mo., cloth, 140 pages, net 
postpaid, thirty-five cents, won immediate 
success. 


George Hamilton Combs, pastor of the Independ- 
ence Boulevard Christian Church, Kansas City, Mo. 
one of the great churches of the brotherhood, writes: 

“I cannot thank Dr. W. T. Moore enough for 
having written his little book on “Our Plea. 

It is more than a statement; it is a phil - 

Irenic, catholic, steel-tone, it is just the 

book I shall like to put into the hands of the 

thinking man on the outside. In all of his use 

ful and honored life Mr. Moore has rend 0 

greater service to a great cause.” 


JUDGE SCOFIELD’S FASCINATING TALE. 
“altar Stairs.” 


An ideal gift book. Beautifully bound and ile 
ted. Price, $1.20. 


The New Christian Century C0. 


235 E. 40th St., Chicago. 
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CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON AND HERBERT L. WILLETT, EDITORS 


The Confirmation of Faith 


Modern Science and Christianity Not Enemies But Allies of Our Christianity 


It is perhaps little understood what service is being rendered 
our Christian faith by the careful and quiet work of investigators 
and teachers in the class-rooms of colleges and universities. There 
as in no other place the young men of our generation are facing 
the problems of biblical literature and Christian history. It is 
sometimes assumed that the only causes of the doubt and hesitance 
which manifest themselves in the attitude of young men toward 
the church are found in the failure of the latter to emphasize 
the old dogmatic teachings of the theology held a generation ago. 
There are preachers and writers who cease not to lament the 
loss of faith which, as they imagine and assert, is due to rationalism 
and unbelief in the seats of learning. Higher Criticism and modern 
views in general are charged with most of the present-day dissent 
from the orthodoxy of an earlier day. 

The present generation of thoughtful young men finds itself in 
a world greatly altered from that of a half century ago. Many 
beliefs and opinions regarding religion, and especially Christianity, 
have been modified to such an extent that they no longer square 
at many points with the traditions handed down from the past. 
This is due to several causes. The careful study of the Bible has 
shown that some of the theories regarding it, such as verbal in- 
spiration and infallibility in matters of history and science, will 
not stand the test of scrutiny, and that the claims made for the 
Book in these directions impose upon it a burden of inerrance 
which it neither asserts for itself nor is able to bear; and which, 
moreover, if thrust upon it would rob it of its essential human 
features, while in no degree exalting those which are divine. 

Again, modern physical science, studied in every class-room from 
the primary grades of the public school to the graduate courses of 
the university, reveals a world little known either to the writers 
of Holy Scripture or the makers of much of the theology so re- 
cently held. By this science the world is brought into vital relations 
with a universe lying about it, and becomes in the process both 
larger and smaller—larger, because it has been more fully explored 
and its features described; smaller, because it is seen to he but a 
minute part of the universe, in all of which God is working out 
his plans. 

These are but two of many lines of investigation which have 
thrown light upon the religious life. Many others, such as psychol- 
ogy, human origins and social science, might be named. Now the 
facts of these sciences are the commonplaces of the schools. Whether 
we accept them or reject them in our private confessions of faith, 
they are passing current in educational work. Whether or not what 
are known as the modern views of the Bible and of the universe 
are to be the final ones, no thoughtful person wishes to stop and 
debate. New facts are emerging every day, and it is enough to 
say that the critical view of the Scriptures and the evolutionary 
view of the world are those which best account for all the phe- 
nomena. What changes may come in the future, by reason of 
wider knowledge, we do not know. It is perfectly certain, however, 
that we shall not go back to the outgrown definitions of the past. 
We may give up the Copernican theory of astronomy for some- 
thing more in harmony with the facts. We shall never go back 
to the Ptolemaic theory. We may find some better explanation 
of the literary history of the Bible than criticism, lower or higher, 
has given us. We shall never go back to the uncritical attitude of 
& generation ago. 

In the meantime a host of young men are facing the problems 
raised by scientific study in our day, and many of them are 
seriously troubled to know how their childhood faith is to adjust 
iteelf to the views which are current all about them. They are 
dealing with text books on science which seem to be at variance 
with the views of the origin and nature of the world contained in 
the Bible. They are taught to raise the questions of criticism in 
reference to all the classic literature which is put in their hands. 
Is the Bible alone exempt from this process, and if so, why? Is 
ig the frank investigation of its claims? What is the 

. at Christian faith which trembles when criticism is 
*pplied to the Scriptures? * 


The problem of such young men is made more acute by the 
unwise methods of ill-informed ministers, whose attacks upon all 
that does not fall within the range of their own approval, tend 
to disquiet, discourage or disgust minds that are impressed with 
the lack of harmony between the preacher’s message and the facts 
of the world in which he lives. 

It is a satisfaction to know that this sort of ministry declines 
in number and effectiveness with each year. For the most part 
the men who are doing the work of the pulpit are making earnest 
efforts to meet the demands of their high calling by such ac- 
quaintances with the facts of Biblical literature and science as 
shall save them from leading their hearers either into false views 
of the situation, or unnecessary perplexity. There is no occasion 
for any man posing as a champion of either criticism or evolution. 
To do this would be as foolish as to attack them. What is needed 
is the saving knowledge that shall enable a minister of the Word 
to interpret the Gospel in terms which men can understand, and not 
to cloud his utterance with doubt or fear or malice. There never 
was a more admirable opportunity than the present time affords 
for a clear, ringing message regarding the essentials of our holy 
faith, the great “first principles of the Gospel of Christ,” which 
modern criticism and science have not only left unimpeached, but 
immensely strengthened. 

It is this work of mediating between Christian faith and modern 
education which is being accomplished by scores of earnest, faithful 
teachers, both in colleges and universities throughout the country. 
In their class-rooms the young men appear. weighing in their hearts 
the question, “Can the old faith live with the new?” and prepared, 
though not without regrets, to throw the old faith away and follow 
the leadings of the modern scientific world. Blessed is he who 
as a teacher realizes his opportunity to bring reconciliation and 
comfort. It is a satisfaction to know that so many men thus 
strategically placed are making full proof of their ministry as 
faithful servants of Jesus Christ. Not by denial and evasion, but 
by frank recognition of all the just demands of science and of 
criticism are they meeting the intellects of the young men of our 
day, and leading them to a firmer faith in God, in Our Saviour 
and in the Holy Scriptures. 

Many a young man has come out of the class-room, having been 
helped to think the problem through, and confident that without hav- 
ing been “born again,” intellectually, he could never have seen 
the kingdom of God. In this way the faith of many in our gen- 
eration is being confirmed, even in institutions which are charged 
with the sin of iconoclasm and heresy. What is true of our own 
American colleges is equally true of many abroad. Principal Fair- 
bairn, the leading representative of English Protestantism, in an 
address at Oxford on “Experience,” gave an interesting bit 
of his own biography which is in point, “As a young man he began 
to feel the doubts which every honest young Christian man must 
have. But the doubts were stifled, for to express them would have 
been considered sin. When he entered the ministry and began to 
reflect on his future teaching, he found his faith shattered. At last 
he was compelled to give up the ministry and henceforth, he 
thought with sorrow, his only calling would be journalism, his only 
pulpit the daily Press. But a way was opened. He fled to that 
refuge of eager minds and perplexed souls, a German University. 
There he found the brisk American, full of honest doubt; the plump, 
well-groomed Englishman, with happy, comfortable faith; many of 
his own Scotch countrymen, full of doubts they dared not express; 
the vivacious Frenchman, the industrious German and the lively 
Swiss. There he gained a new faith, there he learned that God is 
necessary to man and man to God, and that Christ was the highest 
humanity and divinity combined; learned, too, to proclaim faith- 
fully what he felt within him, a practice from which he has never 
since departed. 

The confirmation of faith is not to be found in denying doubt, 
or seeking to stifle it, but in an honest effort to find the truth which 
meets all the facts. Happy is the preacher or the teacher who 
assists the young men of our day to this larger faith. 
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The Trend of Events 


By Alva W. Taylor 














THE RAILROAD HONOR ROLL 

It has been noted in these columns that the Pennsylvania and 
Burlington roads report no passengers killed for one year past. 
Now the Rock Island, Sante Fe, and Northwestern render like re- 
ports. This is an honor roll. It is much better to save lives than 
to increase speed. Safety devices will do both. Here is demonstrated 
the salutary benefits of governmental demand for safety devices. 
Business exists for the sake of dividends. Government exists for 
the sake of protecting human life and morals. Corporations are 
inclined to do what individuals would not do. Thus government 
needs to oversee the protection of life and morals where dividends 
would be interfered with by the cost of their protection. 

But what are the reports of the railroads on the safety of life 
and limb to employes, Within three days of the time the North- 
western reported no passengers killed during the past twelve months, 
it was found that five employes had been killed at one switch 
crossing in Chicago within two months. The latest reports available 
are for 1905 and they are confessedly incomplete. Yet they show 
that for that year one employe out of every 411 was killed and 
of the train operators one out of every 133 were martyrs to their 
calling, while one out of every nine was injured. In Germany 
only one operator out of every 180 is injured and one out of every 
500 killed, i. e., 
American 


The five roads on the Honor Roll carried perhaps 100,000,000 pas- 
sengers during the year. It is a remarkable record. 


German roads are twenty times more safe than 


PELLAGRA 

Both at Dunning, the Chicago Insane Asylum, and the state asylum 
at Bartonville, Ill., there has recently been several cases of Pellagra. 
Reports of its detection come from other places also. That it has 
existed before is not doubted, but it has been largely an unknown 
disease in this country. Its early symptoms are somewhat like 
eczema, but later it takes on something of the appearance of leprosy. 
It is not peculiar to insane persons, but leads to insanity and thus 
its discovery in the asylums. It has been known for a long time 
among the peasantry of Italy, Spain, the Alps, and other places in 
Southern Europe and is called Italian Leprosy, Alpine Scurvy, and 
other local names. The flesh becomes black and the sufferer falls into 
melancholy. It has commonly been believed to be caused by a fungus 
growth on mouldy corn or a ptomaine resulting from the decay of 
that widely used and nourishing cereal in lands of the peasantry. 
On the other hand it is pointed out that it is not common among 
the corn using peons of Mexico or the negroes of the South, who are 
great corn eaters and neither they nor the Mexicans are noted for 
carefulness in using fresh and hygienic meal. The southern cases 
reported so far in this country appear to all be whites, but that 
may argue little. In any disease there must be conditions as well 


as initial causes and the solution of seeming contradictions may 
be found in varying conditions and the stale corn theory justified. 
It is a dreadful disease, but the nervous and apprehensive need have 
no terrors if they continue to eat clean corn meal and live 


hygienically 


THE HOUSE OF THE GRAFTER A HOUSE OF CARDS 

The conviction of Inspector MeCann has proven a bombshell in 
the camp of the grafter in the western metropolis. Many are now 
anxious to “tell all they know” and it is believed that Chicago is 
on the eve of a vast uncovering of the corruption that every one 
knows to exist. McCann will take an appeal, so it is not yet legally 
settled that he is guilty. The twelve men who heard the case had 
little difficulty in reaching their verdict, however. The only man 
who voted against conviction says he did it, not because he believed 
the Inspector innocent, but because he thought the character of 
the witnesses against him justified the giving of the doubt to him. 
The other jurors say that it was not the testimony of the Franks, 
the keepers of the vicious resorts who testified that they both col- 
lected and paid bribes, but the corroborative testimony and the 
failure of the defence’s witnesses to clear up vital points. The 
public has no doubt about there being “men higher up.” But to 
catch them is quite another thing. Ex-Chief of Police Shippy is 
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in Germany “for his health.” He resigned at the early stages of 
State’s Attorney Wayman’s administration and when things were 
warming up went to Germany. Naturally the coincidences create 
suspicion and McCann is being urged to tell all he knows and many 
interpret certain actions of the State’s Attorney to indicate that he 
hopes the convicted Inspector will do it. 

The house of the corrupt and the grafter is a house of cards, 
Guilty men will seek to save their own when suspicion points ap 
accusing finger. They have connived together but none will risk 
overmuch for the sake of standing by his fellows in crime. The 
same conscience that enabled them to bribe will enable them to 
“peach.” After all, there is not so much honor among thieves, 
What there is may be traced to the belief that they must protect 
one another to save self. 

If the State’s Attorney has pulled the card that will bring the 
whole house down upon the guilty heads, he will be able to clean the 
Augean stables of some of their mire. But they will never be clean 
while the saloon is an open outlaw by the express consent of the 
officers of the law nor while partizan politics makes pawns of good 
citizenship. It is a truism that the city will be no cleaner than the 
citizens desire it to be. But the majority do really desire it to be 
cleaner and they could have it cleaner if they would devote them. 
selves to the obnoxious task of cleaning it. They have made it too 
much “what is everybody’s business is nobody’s business” and are 
all too mtich inclined to sneer at the “professional reformer.” The 
decent men of Chicago could “clean up” the city if they would devote 
themselves to the task as assiduousiy as does the grafter devote 
himself to his job. 


THE SECRET OF CHOLERA FOUND 

The quiet erudition of German scientists probes to the secret of 
Nothing seems hidden to their microscopes and 
Prof. Emmerich 


remote causes. 
chemical analysis but the secret of life itself. 
asserts that he has found the secret of cholera. The layman to 
science understands that bacilli perform a chemical action in the 
human system and free certain elements that act for the weal or 
woe of the body. Prof. Emmerich discovers that the cholera bacilli 
transforms the nitrates of food into nitrites and releases free nitrous 
acid in the intestinal tract. He contends that cholera can be abso- 
lutely prevented by refusing to eat nitrogenous vegetables and 
meats cured with saltpeter and the drinking of water infected with 
nitrogenous matter, and that abstainence from these things even 


after infection will save many lives. 


THE LIGHT OF LIFE IN THE DARK CONTINENT 

Winston Churchill, the rising young English statesman, calls 
Uganda the “most beautiful and peaceful land he knows of” and 
says it is the only country he ever visited where everybody seems 
to go to church. Last November the Kings of Toro, Bunyoro, and 
Ankale went with the King of Uganda in royal procession to the 
Cathedral at Mengo to worship. Within the memory of living men 
their wars knew no truce and a generation ago Uganda’s king made 
great slave raiding forays on these other tribes. Today there are 
at least 400,000 Christians among them and the masses are lifted 
immeasurably by the civilization that Christianity brings. In all 
Africa today there are nearly a million adherents to the Christian 
religion among the natives. There are 2,500 missionaries, 13,00 
native workers and 4,000 schools. 


TEMPERANCE NOTES 

The Mayor of Atlanta declared at the recent convention of the 
League of American Municipalities that his city not only had not 
suffered from the prohibition of liquor but had profited by it. 

Two big Idaho counties are “dry”—the only two yet allowed to 
vote under their new local option law—one of them by 60 per cent 
and the other by 75 per cent majority. They give a “dry” area as 
large as several New England states and best of all have large mining 
populations. 

Indiana has but one county left that is all “black.” Vanderburg 
has that humiliation and Evansville is its metropolis. Sixty-eight 
are all “white” and most of the others have only “black” spots left 
on them. 

A National W. C. T. U. has been organized in Mexico. Tie 
National Department of Education extended many courtesies and 


showed much interest. 
The Nickelodeon is pronounced a foe of the saloon. The barkeepers 
always oppose its establishment near them, says Chicago’s Building 
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Inspector. They take the nickels that beer would otherwise have 
gotten. 

“Dramshop indemnity” is now extended to an insurance of saloon 
keepers against damages assessed by the courts for death caused 
by liquor. 

The National Anti-Saloon League has dedicated its new printing 
plant at Westville, O., near Columbus. It has a capacity of 600,000,- 
000 pages annually. They will “sow the country knee deep with 
literature.” 

Dr. 0. C: Wilhite, General Superintendent of Cook County Institu- 
tion, told the Illinois Conference of Charities that of the insane men 
at Dunning 44 per cent had used alcohol to excess and 51 per cent 
moderately. In other words, 95 per cent used strong liquor. This 
was true of 59 per cent of the female inmates. Of the tubercular 
cases the men showed 94 per cent were users of the alcholic drug. 

In Vienna 32 per cent of the school children drink beer. Teachers 
testify that it blunts the mental powers of the pupil. In England 
and Wales 2,000,000 liquor ¢ed children add a holocaust to infant 
mortality. 

Sir Thos. Whittaker M. P. says it costs the people of Britain 
#820,000,000 annually to get the state $190,000,000 revenue. 

Out of every 100,000 men of 30 years who practice total abstinence 
55,000 will reach the age of 70, while of the same number who drink, 
but 44,000 will reach the three score and ten. 

The English workingman who drinks spends on an average $75 
per year for his toddy out of an average wage of $350 to $400. 

England and Wales have lost 3,919 public bars in the last. two 
years, but there has been an increase of 980 clubs* where the mem- 
bers ean get liquor. There is yet a public bar for every thirty-four 
of the population. 

There are thirteen state capitals in the “dry” column. They are 
Augusta, Me.; Bismarcy, N. D.; Topeka, Kas.; Atlanta, Ga.; Jackson, 
Miss.; Nashville, Tenn.; Raleigh, N. C.; Montgomery, Ala.; Okla- 
boma City, Okla.; Concord, N. H.; Montpelier, Vt.; Lincoln, Neb., and 
the last to join the column, Charleston, W. Va. 

In 1908, 15,000 saloons were put out of business in the United 
States and 325,000 square miles, with 4,300,000 population, was 
added to “dry” territory. 


THE PROCESSION OF THE “DRYS” 

Perhaps the most remarkable spectacular demonstration ever made 
on behalf of temperance was the procession that marched through 
the streets of Chicago on September 25. There were thousands of 
men, women, and children on foot, in automobiles and floats, with 
flying banners and inscriptions in the parade that marched down 
Michigan avenue and back through State street. It required two 
hours and a quarter to pass one point and had all those who rode 
in the great floats been on foot it would have been a much longer 
column. Hundreds of ministers marched four deep at the head of 
the procession led by Gen. Frederick Grant, U. S. A. 

A list of the devices would be very interesting, but perhaps the 
most telling was one designed by Arthur Burrage Farwell of the 
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Law and Order League. Behind a hearse there marched fifty-seven 
ghosts—men draped in ghostly white with masks and each carrying 
a banner on which was inscribed the name of a murder victim of 
the Chicago Sunday saloon within the past few years. Another wasa 
wagon with thirty of the seediest old bums that could be hired to 
ride under the inscription “Whisky Made Us.” The most pathetic 
was a widowed mother and her five little children who came and 
begged to be allowed to ride under words that told how whisky had 
killed the father and husband. Men rode water wagons, little 
children sang songs, women arranged telling floats, bands played, 
many of the old veterans of the G. A. R. marched to show their 
colors, men’s clubs kept step as they will to the polls, and thousands 
thus made a more telling address against the saloon than platforms 
ever can and to an audience that numbered hundreds of thousands. 


TO “REFORM” (?) THE SALOON 

The Illinois Liquor Dealers resolved that the saloon should be 
reformed. In their meeting at Springfield on September 22 they 
adopted their code for “cleaning up” and making the saloon such 
“a place of business that neighbors will feel it a necessity instead 
of a hindrance” by “respecting the wishes of the neighbors in every 
possible way.” They would prohibit serving any drinks to women 
at the bar; allow no gambling on the premises; stop the 5c¢ growler; 
discontinue promiscuous giving of Christmas presents; exclude all 
indecent pictures and cards either in the saloon or as advertising for 
it. And after they have done it all, they will awake to cry with 
Lady Macbeth “Out damned spot,” for the business carries a guilt 
that will not out so long as it exists. 


CAN UNCLE SAM BREAK THE STATE LAWS? 


Governor Haskell is putting a straight case up to the federal 
government. In a letter to President Taft he asks if the national 
government will aid and abet the violation of Oklahoma’s laws by 
continuing to grant federal licenses to sell the liquor that the state 
says shall not be sold and to protect interstate shipment of that 
into the state which the state makes an outlaw when it crosses the 
borders. He points out that both by enactment of congress and of 
the people of the state the sale of liquor is prohibited but that 
by federal license 1,200 men are empowered to break those enact- 
ments and that through interstate commerce protection carload lots 
of liquor are shipped into the state and sold despite the state’s 
effort to prohibit such sales. By the payment of a fee to Uncle 
Sam anyone may get his protection in breaking the laws of the 
state. Further, they obtain license to nullify acts of the federal 
government itself for it was by an enabling act of congress tliat 
the state was established and adopted the constitution that pro- 
hibits the sale of liquor and by special congressional enactment that 
the Indians are given protection from its sale for the next twenty- 
one years. The Governor makes out a case that will require in- 
genuity to evade and one that will prove a powerful document in 
the renewed efforts to prevent the granting of federal licenses in 
prohibition territory. 


Editorial 


HE Standard (Baptist) of this city in its issue of September 
25 presented a series of most interesting and valuable con 
tributions on the financial problem in the churches. It is per- 
haps the first time in the history of religious journalism that 
almost an entire number of any journal has been devoted to 
questions growing out of the financial side of church work. 
* 7 a 
pp Seawen F. E. Clark and Secretary William Shaw will sail 
From New York to attend the Fourth World Christian 
Endeavor Convention, to be held at Agara, India, November 
20-23, 1909. There they will see something of the work that has 
been done not only by the different churches in mission fields but 
as well by Christian Endeavorers through the direct agency of the 
United Society. 
* . * 
HE Gipsy Smith’s campaign of evangelism is under way in 
Chicago at the 7th Regiment Armory at the corner of 
Thirty-fourth street and Wentworth avenue. Two years ago the 
came evangelist conducted a notably successful mission in the 
city. He came nearer to the goal of a united and really effective 
Piece of evangelistic work than any other man who has been in 


Chicago. His preaching was earnest and convincing. A similar 
effort is being made at present, especially under the leadership 
of the Laymen’s Evangelistic Committee. A large body of churches 
is earnestly assisting in the work. The Christian Century will 
present it to readers a characterization and estimate of the work 
of Gipsy Smith after the Pittsburg convention. 
* * * 
HE campaign which State’s Attorney Wayman is conducting 
in pursuit of the grafters and other evil-doers in the city of 
Chicago is encouraging to every believer in the victory of law and 
order. Two weeks ago he secured the conviction of Inspector 
McCann, one of the leading members of the “police force, who 
was accused of accepting bribes from the owners of: notorious 
evil places on the west side. Mr. Wayman is also investigating 
the system of selecting grand juries, which he claims has been man- 
ipulated in the interest of law breakers for years. It is not too 
much to say that the corrupt political forces of Chicago are 
thoroughly alarmed at the aggressive and fearless manner in 
which Mr. Wayman is proceeding with his task of investigation. 
It begins to look as if it were possible for even the most deeply 
intrenched corruption to be unearthed and punished. A State’s 
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Attorney of this character is a rare possession. It was feared 
at the time of Mr. Wayman’s election that the forces that secured 
his promotion in opposition to the other candidates were going to 
dictate his policy. But his actions thus far have been a gratify- 
ing disproof of this charge. If he keeps to his career of fearless 
prosecution of evil he has before him one of the most brilliant 
careers a public officer ever enjoyed. 


HE studies issued by the American Institute of Social Service, 

under the general title of “The Gospel of the Kingdom” last 
year, and used extensively by churches is to be followed this season 
by another course on similar lines. “The lessons of last year were 
divided by months into such topics as “Child Labor,” “Woman in 
Industry,” “Wealth and Capital,” the “Organization of Labor,” “Hous- 
ing,” “Civie Corruption,” “Public Utilities,” “Socialism,” “Immigra- 
tion,” “Foreign Relations,” “The Race Question,” “Labor Conditions,” 
“Prison Reform,” “Intemperance,” and “Marriage.” These ran from 
October, 1908, to December, 1909, and proved themselves very sug- 
gestive and helpful as topics for church classes, prayer meeting 
groups, and others. This season it is the plan of the editor, Dr. 
Josiah Strong, to codrdinate these lessons on “The Gospel of the 
Kingdom” with the International Sunday-school lessons for 1910. 
The preliminary outline of these studies is now issued. They run 
through the Gospel of Matthew, and each lesson presents some phase 
of the social question. Among the general topics are the following: 
January, “What the Kingdom Is”; February, “The Law of the King- 
dom”; March, “Work in the Kingdom”; April, “Government and the 
Kingdom”; May, “The City and the Kingdom,” ete. These studies 
are admirably adapted for prayer meeting topics or any other form 
of class work that may be desired. 


* . . 


ROFESSOR George Adam Smith, as was noted in the Chris- 
tian Century at the time, was one of the instructors and lect- 
urers at the University of Chicago during the summer. He 
appeared at Chautauqua and in various other places in this part 
of the country, after which he went to the Pacific Coast for 
several engagements. He writes to one of the editors of the 
Biblical World a letter from which the following excerpt will 
prove of interest: 

“I wrote you from the Grand Canyon. After that I went 
through the Mojaveh Desert to Los Angeles. In the Desert 
our train was sidetracked—at a place called Scam!!—for fourteen 
hours. There by a curious coincidence I read in a Los Angeles 
paper the headline ‘Scotch Critic Sidetracked.’ This referred to 
the fact that after the Federation of Los Angeles Churches had 
asked me to lecture to them and fixed the lecture for Immanuel 
Presbyterian Church, the elders of this church (in the absence of 
the minister on holiday) discovered that I was a Higher Critic 
and refused to grant the church for such a pestilent heretic. 
Was it not curious that I should read this paragraph with such 
a heading when I was actually physically sidetracked? But the 
best is to come. The Disciples being in convention at Los Angeles 
asked me to lecture or preach to them instead. I nearly took 
the text, ‘Now these (of Berea) were more noble than those of 
Thessalonica in that they heard the Word gladly.’ Prof. Willett 
will be interested to hear of the hospitality to a critic shown by 
his brethren.” 

* * . 

, revolutionary action of the Chicago School Board in appoint- 

ing a woman, Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, to the superintendency 
of schools startled the educational world and gave rise to many 
grave expressions of misgiving regarding the results. The best in- 
formed observers, however, are confident that the choice is in every 
way to be commended and that Mrs. Young’s regime will mark a 
new order of things in the school system of this city. It is difficult 
adequately to conceive the magnitude of the problems falling to the 
administrative oversight of the superintendent and board of instruc- 
tion. Chicago has 290 public school buildings, with 5,548 school rooms 
and sittings for 272,634 pupils. The total number of school pupils 
is something more than 300,000. The number of teachers is 6,300, 
the average daily attendance of pupils is 245,000. Some of these 
children are defectives of one class or another. 100 are blind; 250 
are cripples; 300 are deaf. For these children special arrangements 
have to be made. The total value of public school property in 


Chicago is more than $50,000,000. The annual appropriation for the 
schools is about $18,000,000. The attendance in the largest of the 
schools is 2,500 daily. One of the schools, the Oliver Goldsmith, is 
said to have the most cosmopolitan attendance of any in the city, 
more than twenty nationalities being included in its list of pupils. 
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During the past ten years the increase in school attendance has bee, 
about 60,000, and the number of new teachers required about 1,099 
It is easy to see that a school system of this magnitude require 
the oversight of the most experienced and vigilant character. Mr 
Young begins her administration with the hearty good will not only 
of those interested officially in school work, but of the entire Citizen. 
ship of Chicago. Her long experience in educational work in the 
public schools, in the University of Chicago, and as the head of the 
Cook County Normal School, have entitled her to this confidence. 
Her work, of whose success few have doubts, will be another Proof 
of woman’s ability to attack and master the most difficult prob. 
lems of our modern age. 


The Preacher and the Modern World 


a* EXAMPLE of the evil that well-intentioned Christians may 

do is found in the attacks which ministers often make upon 
what they regard as pernicious doctrines which have, none the less, 
won acceptance in the world of science and experience. It is not 
infrequently the case that ministers rush thoughtlessly into attacks 
upon evolution and higher criticism, denouncing both and insisting 
that both have been disproved, whereas many of their hearers are 
perfectly aware that the minister is either misinformed or is will- 
fully perverting the facts. 

A case in point is a recent utterance by Dr. A. C. Dixon of this 
city, a Baptist minister who is, nevertheless, the pastor of the 
Moody Church on the north side. Dr. Dixon is one of the old school 
type of men. Everything relating to modern study is to him ob- 
noxious and hostile to the Christian faith. He recently preached 
a sermon which he published as an advertisement in the columns 
of one of the Chicago daily papers on “The Passing of Evolution.” 
In this sermon he gathered up utterances from more or less eminent 
scholars, running over the past twenty years, in order to prove that 
the scientific world is giving up the doctrine of evolution and return- 
ing to the older views of a static universe. 

It is not easy to conceive how a man of intelligence can make such 
statements and keep honesty with himself. The doctrine of evolu- 
tion has passed through many phases since it was first promulgated 
by Darwin in the “Origin of Species.” The doctrines of natural 
selection, the survival of the fittest, the influence of the power of 
heredity, and various other phases of the theme have been search- 
ingly investigated and, in a variety of ways, modified and changed 
with the passing of time. The field has widened on every side. In- 
quiries that had not begun in Darwin’s day are now being pushed 
with enthusiasm by a multitude of scholars. Theories that were 
accepted in the earlier period are now seen to be incapable of 
explaining all the facts. 

But the fundamental principle of evolution has not only triumphed 
in every direction but is the only working theory that any scientist 
of repute accepts at the present time. To denounce evolution from 
the pulpit, the lecture platform, or the newspaper column is 4% 
childish a pursuit as it was for the monks of Pisa to deride the 
astronomical views of Galileo. The business of the Christian preacher 
and teacher is not to throw himself against the current of facts nor 
to throw dust in the air by denying the manifest and established 
truths of science, but rather to discover in those truths the values 
which Christianity may derive from them. 

This is the task of the newer Christian scholarship. The early 
fear that evolution was about to drive God out of the universe has 
ceased to have place in the minds of informed men. And any col- 
lection of utterances from the leading scientists of the time, attempt 
ing to deny the validity of the general principles of evolution or of 
criticism, only reveals the ignorance and prejudice of those who 
resort to these methods. Variety of opinion, controversy, and criti 
cism of variant opinions there will be among scholars both in 
biblical and scientific studies to the end of the day. Only so ca 
the facts be tested and errant theories suppressed. But the great 
established principles both of evolutionary and critical study are 
the commonplaces of all informed men in our generation. 


Mighty of heart, mighty of mind, magnanimous—to be this is 
indeed to be great in life; to become this increasingly is indeed “to 
advance in life’—in life itself, not in the trappings of it. 4 
education of soul is possible which in itself is advancement in life- 
any other may perhaps be advancement in death. He only is #- 
vancing in life whose heart is growing softer, whose blood warmet, 
whose brain quicker, whose spirit is entering into living peace. 
they who have this life in them are the true lords of the earth—they 
and they only.—From John Ruskin, in Sesame and Lilies. 
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A True Priest of God 


A Visit with Rev. Charles S. Medbury and an Interpretation of His Personality and Work 


By Charles 


‘We feel that there is a power in his life that we need and do 


not have, and we must let him teach us that we too may possess 
what he has”—this is the way a young woman of University 
Place, Des Moines, described her attitude toward her pastor, Rev. 
Charles S. Medbury. 

And when I reduced to their essential meaning the varying words 
in which scores of others characterized him I found that everybody 
felt the same way—that he had found the inner secret of life and 
was making it his business to communicate it to the great flock 
God had given him. 

It was his spiritual leadership of which everybody spoke. It 
was not difficult to get people to talk of him. I seemed to find 
them already talking of him when I approached. He is a perennial 
theme of conversation in University Place. Nobody says he is a 
great executive. He is not a manipulator of men and of situations 
But he has a way of getting others with organizing talent to take 


Clayton Morrison 


feel that he knows where God may be found and that he yearns 
earnestly to show others the way thither. 

I have never seen a pastor more universally revered. In the 
past six years so many of his parishioners have spoken such ex 
travagant 


words in my hearing that I confess a bit of cynicism 


lurked in the background of my mind when I went out to Des 
Moines to visit with him. But two hours after I reached the city 
I was convinced that the parish of my Alma Mater is presided 
over by a true priest of God. 

It was my good fortune to attend the opening chapel exercise 
for the new year at Drake University. I arrived a few minutes 
late and tried to get into the auditorium by the main entrance, 
but was told by the usher that every seat on the main floor was 
taken and that I would have to go to the baleony. 


Upstairs I 


found every seat occupied, but the usher kindly gave me his and 





Interior of the New Mammoth Auditorium at University Place. 


responsibilities which many other ministers take upon themselves. 
As a result this great congregation of nearly three thousand souls 
is organized with marvelous adequacy. 

Nobody says he is an orator. 
much as a popular lecturer on the platform. There is no sign of 
artifice in his speaking. 
clever in public address 
him as clever. 

Neither does any one call him a scholar. 
conversation do not disclose erudition. He doesn’t gain your ad- 
miration by overwhelming you with his superior learning. 

No, these are not the things the people of University Place say 
of their pastor. 

They say Charles S. Medbury is a wonderful man. 

They believe in him. He seems to them absolutely genuine. 
The spirit that shines in his face, in his tone and his speech is 
the holy spirit, they feel. They told me that he was always the 
same, that there were no hills and valleys in his life. (I wanted 
e ask his wife about that, and will some time.) They feel that 
his comfort is heartful, that his monitions are prompted by sincere 
human interest, that the ideals he urges upon others are the 
warp of his own experience, that his enthusiasm is non-professional, 
natural, that his faith is utterly unfeigned. 


I do not hear of his going out 


You never in the world would call him 
that is to say, you never would think of 


His preaching and his 


In a word, his people 





stood himself. Fifteen hundred young men and women packing 
that auditorium was the sight I looked down upon. 

Mr. Medbury, the chaplain of the university, was talking when I 
entered, evidently finishing an invitation to the new students to 
attend services at his church on Sundays. Following his own invita- 
tion he spoke on behalf of other churches of various denominations 
in the neighborhood, urging those who had denominational predelec- 
tions to attend their own churches. Any Catholic students that 
might be in the university he urged not to loosen their hold upon 
religion, but to make their presence known to the priest of the 
nearby parish. 

The chaplain addresses the students one morning each week. 
This being the first chapel service of the new school year he was 
given more time than usual. He spoke on “The Kind of Men the 
Times Demand.” The outline of his talk was very simple. The 
world of today demands informed men, trained men, men faithful 
in little things, chivalrous men with a fine reverence for women, 
clean men without swagger, and men who fear God. 

I am very fond of a good outline, and I confess I do not regard 
student 
Drake Bible College could have made as good a one. 

But not many preachers in the American pulpit could have made 

the address Chaplain Medbury made that morning. It was the 


that much of an outline. Almost any preacher in the 
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note my soul always responds to. I believe every life will respond 
Those fifteen hundred young people riveted their attention 
His message was one of uncompromising ideal- 


to it 


on his every word. 


ism. He spoke for the fine things, the rich values of the inner 
life. His word was effective even to the dividing asunder of joints 


and marrow. He seemed to have entrance to the soul of every 





Drake University Summer Gardens. 


with and subtlest delicacy 


touched dull into life. 
I would not write this way if I had not myself been helped by 


heard him, and persuasion 


one that 


consciences 


Chere was not one ragged sentence in his speech. He 
No sign of shift 


his word 
thought his statement through to the last word. 


less was apparent. Yet his discourse was not com 


preparation 
mitted to 
gether 


memory. It was as if our souls were communing to 


was answering the inarticulate questions of our 


and he 
hearts. 

What was the 
the ideals that flit and fade in our souls were given clear outlines 


effect of his address? Two effects, at least: First, 
No young man could escape the sharp condemnation of 


habits. No 
but must strive for the best pos- 


of light. 


his own soul for his coarse young woman could be 


with the “second best,” 


The chaplain made the good beautiful and opened our eyes 


content 
sible 
to see and desire it. 

And the other effect of the address was to make you 
have a talk himself, to tell 
perhaps secrets, to get not 


want to 


heart to with the man him your 


problems, and your moral only his 
counsel for your specific problems or temptations, but to gain his 
secret, the power by which his own life is lived. For you felt as 
you listened to him that he was trying through the coarse medium 
of words to transmit something of priceless value to you—not a 
formula, not a dogma, not a creed, but a spirit, a holy spirit, 
from God. 


walked out 


which he could have received nowhere save 
feel that 
campus in company with Mr. Medbury I cannot say how many 


[ am sure many way, for as I upon the 
young people, especially young men, in greeting him said, “I want 
to have a talk with you whenever you will let me.” He had to 
put them all off for that afternoon for he had given himself to 
me. But after we had finished our three hour’s talk together in a 
place where we could be free from interruption and had returned to 
his offices I found his rooms well filled with young people who 
wished “a little of his time.” 

This is why I say of Charles S. Medbury that he is a priest. 

I know that word will mislead the superficial reader who does 
not know him, the reader who will not try to understand the 
I use it 
Of course it is not that Mr. Medbury looks like a 
If he did I should certainly not call him one. Nobody 
think of him “Father.” Everybody calls him 
“Brother Medbury.” But that is just a reason why he is a priest. 
Was not the great Priest the Elder Brother? Nor does he wear the 
clothes of a priest or adapt any of the insignia of priestly dignity. 
If he did I should not call him a real priest of God. His priesthood 
is not official, but human. He lives very near his people’s lives. 
All his thoughts are of them. When he travels in Colorado and 
California he sends them a sweet message for each Sunday. He is 
accessible to them always. They bring their burdens to him and 
he bears them. He suffers with them. Aye, and he bears their 
sin in his own body and fills up that which is lacking of the 


sufferings of Christ on their behalf. 


reasons that I give for applying that word to him. But 
just the same. 
priest. 


would calling 
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Isn’t it being a priest just to be, 
good pastor and bishop of souls? That is what makes Charles g 
Medbury the great spiritual force he is in Des Moines. And what 
I felt as I heard him speak in the chapel and what I inferred from 
the characterizations of others was confirmed to me in my heart to 
heart visit with him that afternoon. 

He showed me through the beautiful new auditorium that was 
dedicated last spring. It is one of the largest Protestant church 
buildings in America. There is none in Chicago so large. The old 
church, still standing hard by and connected by a hallway with 
the new, was supposed to be an admirable thing before the pastor 
proposed the new. But that night at prayer-meeting the lower floor 
of this old building was comfortably full. There were nigh 509 
people present! On Sundays Mr. Medbury preaches to nigh 3,00 
people in the auditorium, both morning and evening. They are 
going to remodel the old church into modern Sunday-school quar. 


Isn’t that being a priest? 


ters shortly. 
The new auditorium is a tasteful, dignified building suggesting 
worship as soon as you enter. We sat down, the pastor and I, on 
the comfortable chairs in the pulpit and talked together about the 
great things of the Kingdom of God that lie close to the hearts 
of both of us. He told me about his work in his own chureh, 
about the estimate he placed upon the service of worship. He 
believes in quietness and order and thoughtfulness in worship. He 
likes the good hymns and wishes he could train his people out of 
the use of the cruder sort of popular church music which present 
day publishers are dumping so fast upon the churches. The music 
in his church is led by a large chorus choir conducted by Mr, 
Holmes Cowper, the tenor soloist of nationwide reputation. 
And he believes preaching does 
adopted by a 


Mr. Medbury loves to preach. 
good! We 
churches of late, that of combining the Sunday-school and morning 
exposition of the 
This Mr. Medbury 
In this busy, 


discussed the innovation number of 


worship into a single service by making an 


Scripture lesson take the place of the sermon. 
said would not fully meet the needs of the people. 
rushing, flippant time there needs to be one service at least into 





The Old Church Building. 


which people can come and composedly meditate upon the issues of 
life. In that service he believes the sermon by a true man of God 
is indispensable. 

The Christian Endeavor society he admitted is something of a 
problem even in a church so palpitant with young life as his. Among 
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the younger young people it appears to flourish more than among 
the older perhaps because the older ones have in a_ university 
community so many varieties of social and serviceful diversions. 

“In the matter of manning the church Mr. Medbury was pro 
foundly appreciative of his men. The strong men of the com 


They take responsibility. They 


munity are on the official board. 





A Campus Scene on Commencement Day at Drake. 


do not ask him to do what they can do. They set him free to 
do his own work—what they cannot do. 

We talked of the new century upon which the Disciples of Christ 
were entering. I was much interested here.” The Centennial Presi- 
dent of the American Missionary Society believes profoundly in 
th mission of the Disciples in their second century. He regards the 
age as ripening fast for our plea for union. Certain reforms are 
desirable among us if we are adequately to meet our new oppor- 
tunity. One of these reforms concerns our evangelism. Mr. Med 
bury fears (he spoke cautiously but with great clearness) that our 
evangelism is growing too mechanical, lacking in genuine spirit 
uality, controlled in a dangerous degree by the hypnotic principle. 
I have never heard a more incisive analysis of revivalistic method 
than I heard in that visit. 
revival are so indisputably good,” he said, “that it is most difficult 


“Many of the obvious results of a 


to make the average person discern and take account of the evils 
that lie below the surface.” 

He does not like to feel that we are so dependent upon periodic 
revivals as we seem to be. Mr. Medbury believes in a constant evan- 
gelism, an evangelism that is carried on by a pastor and a church 
who conceive themselves as entrusted with a real evangel, an 
evangelism that knits itself into the processes of normal religious 
culture. To this end he expressed the hope that our next century 
might exhibit to the world an “impassioned ministry.” Something 
like this sentiment, I imagine, will enter 
into his presidential address at Pitts 
burg. 

Of course we could not talk together 
long without gettigg to the theological 
subject. I asked him half-facetiously if 
our plea was broad enough to fellowship 
both conservatives and progressives, so- 
called. He smiled and answered with 
facetious equivocation that probably 
certain individuals of both schools would 
be lost to the brotherhood. I discreetly 
refrained from asking him to be more 
particular! 

And then we talked about Jonah and 
the whale and Willett and Sweeney, 
and while we could agree pretty well on 
which swallowed which in the first case, 
we were both hopelessly at sea as to 
which did the swallowing in the second. 
Our talk at this point was not all play- 
ful, however. There was deep serious- 
ness about it on both sides. Mr. Med- 
bury’s beliefs were very simple, he said; he accepted the mean- 
ing that lies “on the very face of the Scriptures,” and that was 
in the main the prevailing popular belief. I suggested that the 
orthodox and customary view seemed to “lie on the face of the 
Scriptures” only because from childhood we have been trained 
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to regard Bible in a certain way, and that if from childhood we 
had been trained to think of the. Bible in a way appropriate to 
the “modern” view we would find the “old” view not only impossible 
to hold but most difficult to grasp at all. Mr. Medbury would not 
assent to this, quite, but there was no contentiousness in his manner. 

This priest-hearted pastor, sharing as he does the inner life of 

these students, is brought 
face to face daily with faiths 
that have become unsteady by 
contact with the newer learn- 
ing. His eyes filled with tears 
as he meditatively recalled the 
many instances of those who 
had been, as he said, “lost to 
the cause” through higher criti- 
cism and modern _ science. 
Surely this pastor of college 
students is in a strategic post- 
tion. On the one hand strong, 
well-trained collegiate in- 
structors, thoroughly modern, 
ingraining a_ scientific atti- 
tude in the minds of the stu- 
dents. On the other hand, 
equally strong theological in- 
structors maintaining views and 
a point of view thoroughly 
discredited among scholars. 
Between these two stands the pastor to give guidance to those 
young souls who have thought seriously enough into their studies 
to feel a strain between their religious ideas and the ideas that 
have become commonplace among scholars. 

It is a position any preacher might at once covet and dread. Mr. 
Medbury and I do not agree as to a method of procedure in such a 
position. He would call the student back to the beliefs that are 
being shaken. I would call him forward to the larger faith made 
possible by his new beliefs. I doubt if the full function of priest- 
hood can be exercised for college students by one who has not him- 
self experienced profoundly the force and revelation of the newer 
learning that is today the very atmosphere of scholarly institutions. 
Mr. Medbury turned interviewer while our conversation dwelt upon 
this theme and asked for my way of dealing with doubt. I quite 
forgot my editorial purposes in conducting the interview and spoke 
rather earnestly of my own experience in guiding distressed souls 
into the faith of which my own heart is so sure. All the while 
as I spoke there was lying in the background of my mind the 
memory of my own personal experience in Drake University while 
I was yet a sophomore. I had read a book which had greatly upset 
my hitherto perfectly conventional religious ideas. I came in my 
distress to dear Dean Robert Mathews, the most helpful teacher 
I ever had. Shortly after in a class he began a paragraph by 


saking, “Young men, I am a stout Darwinian.” My confusion was 








Another Bit of Drake Campus. 


worse confounded. I supposed no one could be a “Darwinian” and 
a Christian. I went to Dr. Mathews again and asked him to help 
me. Many talks and a precious friendship grew out of this be- 
ginning, and by the time I graduated I was firmly in the possession 
of a faith entirely freed from the conventional dogmas of orthodoxy. 
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I shall ever be deeply grateful to this other priest of God for his 


intercession in behalf of my faith when I stood between the beliefs 


that were dead and the new beliefs that were filling and firing 


my soul 
The conversation with Mr. Medbury was very intimate and tender 
alive in the heart of 


whether 


theme [It seemed to be very much 
this pastor of students. Of thing I 
theology is right or wrong, Charles S. Medbury has but one desire 


He seeks but one end and that is 


on this 


one am sure, his 


and that know the truth. 
the spiritual and moral good of those who come to him for counsel. 

| attended night It me! 
The great room of the old church building was so nearly full that 
Think of a prayer- 


The subject seemed 


is to 


his prayer-meeting at almost scared 
I had to sit on the second pew from the front. 
that! Mr 


Study 


meeting like 


Bible 


when they 


Medbury was leader. 
to the “Declaration Sunday” 
expected to have 3,000 in their school. The 
[he leader had a hard time closing the talk. 
here was enthusiasm for big things in the school the next Sunday. 
Mr. Medbury made it a sort of a family meeting. He read to the 


looking forward 


to be 
following 


people talked fast 


sent him by the missionary secretaries. <A 
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attentiveness, the reverence, the obedience of big, 
burly business men of the world to the every word and suggestion 
of this lad-like appearing leader. The prayer-meeting was fill 
with virile men, and before them stood a pale, gentle, modest pastor 
He had found the He needed no trick of 
diplomacy to get them to do what he wished. He affected no officig) 
Everybody could see clear 


humor in the 


way to their hearts. 


He kept nothing up his sleeve. 
His purpose was simple, single—to open their lives 


dignity. 
through him. 
toward God, to aid them in meeting the otherwise resistless curren; 





people certain letters 
young Japanese gi 
Drake 
} 


sented her by t he 


years in 
young people’s society. 


who were ill or 


a number of peopl 
the members to have fellowship in ministering to them. 

Chere were two things that impressed me in the prayer-meeting. 
Chere seemed to be a disproportionate emphasis on the size of the 


school for which they were striving the next Sunday, 
sion of the character of the training which the pupils would receive. 
[ heard no word that indicated that the University Sunday-school 


had been touched v tally by the 
into the best schools I 


must not expect all the 


plans for a “rousing” school, a “record 


total attendance, I could not help thinking what vast significance this 


with its seores of trained 


schoo! 
have if it 
basis. 

The that 


thing 


other 


strong men to the leadership of this preacher. 
I would have found a cynical the 


looking at the situation coldly 


sider 


about to return to her own country after three 
was asked to speak, and afterward a gift was pre- 
The pastor mentioned 


in other distress and urged 


lo not offer this as a severe criticism. 
virtues in one place. 
breaker” in 


workers already at 


were organized on a thorough, out-and-out 


impressed me was the responsiveness of 


to the exclu- 


great new ideals that are passing 


One 
I heard the 
and in 


tf sordid 


jut as 
class 
hand might 


pedagogical 


materialism, 
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to burn away the dross from their hearts 


and to make the good seem lovely and duty seem a joy. 
This is the genius of Charles 8S. Medbury—that by instinct and 
without art he cares for the souls Christ has given him and they, 


needful as their lives are of spiritual power, turn to him and follow 


him to the heights of spiritual vision which his soul has so well 


‘ xplored. 


If I were a pure out- 


altar of our 


May our Great High Priest stand beside him as he ministers at 


Centennial convention. 


The Hidden Sources of Power 


“In quietness and in confidence shall be your strength.”—Isaiah 


‘ 

Strength universally challenges admiration. 
The 
strength receives the public applause. 
depends upon his strength for 


athlete who performs prodigies of 
Even 
the pugilist 
victory. Napoleon may not have been en- 
tirely right when he said that “God is al- 
ways on the side of the strongest battalions,” 
but in military tactics the strongest counts 
for much. 

But if this be true with respect to physical 
strength, it is certainly equally true with 
respect to moral and intellectual strength. 
The man who has strength of character, all 
other things being equal, will always com- 
mand the public applause rather than the 
moral or intellectual weakling. The great 
men of all ages have been characterized by 
strength of character, and character is simply 


the concrete of qualities that make for 
strength. 
But, while all this is true, and will gen 


erally be conceded, it is equally true that we 
often miss the true sources of strength, and 
we become weaklings when we 
in char- 


consequently 
to become strong and robust 
influenced by 
tacular manifestations. We follow the crowd. 
We are under the influence of the purely 
sensuous. We hear only the loud reports; 
and yet there is nothing clearer in the teach- 
ing of the scriptures, as well as in our own 
experiences, than that power resides in silent 


ought 


acter. We are largely spec- 


By W. T. Moore, 


courses, and not in the rattle of wheels, the 
roar of busy life, or the thundering of the 
storm cloud. These loud reports are usually 
the manifestations of power which lie back 
in the Unseen, or the silent courses of nature 
and grace. Even the lightning is the flash of 
the electrical life in death, while the thun- 
der’s deep portentous roar is the dying groan 
of the electricity which sleeps in the storm 
clouds. The sunlight, that comes down 
through the bright hours, giving life and 
beauty to all created things, makes no noise— 
and yet this sunlight is the source of in- 
finite strength to all physical things. The 
most powerful factor in the moral world is 
love, and this makes no noise as it flows 
through every channel which makes for the 
world’s uplift, vivifying, refreshing and ener- 
gizing every department of true living. “Love 
vaunteth not itself; is not puffed up,” but in 
quietness it does its work. This is true of 
the other two great graces. The things that 
abide and that are worth while, are, after all, 
the things that are unseen, that are wholly 
unobtrusive, that are never on parade, are 
never announcing their alms to the multi- 
tude or saying prayers on the corners of the 
street, or wearing phylacteries on their 
shoulders, “to be seen of men.” 

In view of these facts it is not remarkable 
that Israel was reproved for seeking strength 
in horses and in swift and noisy flight, while 


L.L. D. 


at the same time they were told that “in 
and confidence should be their 
strength.” We are all less like 
Elijah, after his contest with the prophets of 
Baal. By the power of God he obtained 4 
great victory; but this victory was attended 
by spectacular manife#Mations. Elijah was 
misled by his estimate of the sources of 
power. He afterwards, while resting under a 
Juniper tree heard the noise of Jezebel’s char- 
iot wheels, and imagined himself in great 
danger. He was afraid of noise, but God led 
him to Horeb and taught him a great les 
son. Standing upon the mountain before the 
Lord, a great and strong wind rent the moun- 
tain and broke in pieces the rocks thereof; 
but the Lord was not in the wind; after the 
wind an earthquake shook the mountain; but 
the Lord was not in the earthquake; after 
the earthquake there was a fire; but the 
Lord was not in the fire. Now, after these 
noisy manifestations, the true source of 
strength was revealed to Elijah. A Still 
Small Voice came along, and the Lord was 
in this; and so Elijah was taught to trust not 
in spectacular manifestations but in quiet 
ness where all true power resides. 

We are captivated by bigness. The eye, 
as well as the ear, is under the influence of 
what is misleading. We look through the 
telescope for the things that are powerful, 
forgetting that it is the microscopic vie¥ 


quietness 
more or 
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that reveals the most powerful things in the 
universe. We are beginning to understand 
this power, but it will probably take many 
years yet of experience to teach the world 
that spectacular manifestations have no real 
power in them. 

If we carry our subject into the home 
drcle, we shall find that it will give us ample 
testimony of the truth of our contention. 
Genuine culture is never loud. A loud voice 
js a sign of intellectual or moral weakness. 
The mother or wife who speaks the loud ac- 
cents at once surrenders her claim to high 
culture, and certainly to a dominating in- 
fluence in the home circle. There is no 
power like quietness in the family, and there 
js no influence which will pervade every part 
of the family circle with the strength of re- 
finement and culture more effectively than “a 
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meek and quiet spirit, which in the sight of 
God is of great price.” 

The same is true in the church. Our church 
life is too boisterous, and therefore too sen- 
suous. The spiritual moves in silent courses. 
Where God is, there ought to be silence. The 
Psalmist is right when he says “The Lord is 
in His holy temple; let all the earth keep 
suence.” Our loud songs may stir somewhat 
the sensuous, but they do not speak effec- 
tively to the spiritual. Vociferous bawling 
in the pulpit is a poor substitute for that 
culture which uses the most sacred things in 
the delicate accents of tremulous and unos- 
tentatious emotion. The strength of a, ser- 
mon is not in its thundering tones, but in its 
quiet, peaceful reaching after the secret 
s}rings of spiritual life. The Reverend Dr. 


Chicago 
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Bodens, in Dr. Parker’s Ad Clearem, made a 
great deal of noise and sweat copiously under 
his exertions in the pulpit, but he had little 
power except in gastronomical exercises, in 
which he was a post graduate. 

Our great protracted meetings are, as re- 
gards both their spectacular manifestations 
to the eye and their noisy proceedings to the 
ear, not altogether conducive to a true spir- 
itual development. They doubtless do some 
good; for some people must be saved “so as 
by fire” if they are saved at all; but it must 
be conceded that such meetings cannot take 
the place of that quiet, earnest, spiritual 
culture, which should come through the un 
pretentious services of the faithful pastor as 
he breaks the bread of life from week to week. 


A Description and Interpretation of the Great Temperance Parade 


There were those who hooted at the idea 
of having a temperance parade last year, but 
the success of the enterprise took away the 
sneer. This year great crowds gathered in 
the business district in anticipation of the 
event. The liquor people were no longer in 
a mood to ridicule but had already marshalled 
their forces to hold a Sunday parade of the 
liquor elements following the demonstration 
of strength on the part of the drys. 

Long before one o’clock the floats, wagons 
and carriages began passing down Michigan 
avenue to get their place in the line-up before 
two-thirty. Promptly on the hour they 
started up Michigan avenue to Washington 
street. From here they turned off to State 
street and went south to Jackson avenue, 
dispersing at the river. Sixteen thousand 
were in line. It required two hours and a 
quarter for them to pass a given corner and 
in order to do that, the parade marched in 
two defiles down the street at the rear end 
of the procession. 

Strange Comrades. 

They were a strange lot of comrades. There 
was one Catholic organization represented. 
Prohibitions were not far from enthusiasts 
for the Anti-Saloon League. The Germans 
and the Swedes were there. Methodists were 
accompanied by Baptists and Presbyterians. 
A number of the churches of the Disciples 
were lined up and along with them marched 
our “anti” brethren from Kendall street with 
one of the best delegations there. 

The parade originated with the W. C. T. U. 
Naturally they headed the parade with many 
wagon loads of the members of that body. 
If some of the plans of this organization have 
seemed quixotic, they have certainly won 
the respect of the entire temperance army 
by their leadership in getting up the parade. 
The temperance orders were there, such as 
the Good Templars. The latter society had 
one of the most imposing exhibits in the 
parade. 

Some churches were conspicuous by their 
absence. We saw no Lutheran church repre- 
sented and no Episcopalian church, though 
Bishop Fallows headed the ministers of the 
city and represented the Reformed Episcopal 
church. 

Signs and Floats. 

The signs and floats had a most decided 
educational effect. The makers of signs seem 
to have been particularly irritated by the 
advertisements of a certain brand of beer. 
A picture of the devil in purgatory sur- 
rounded by lost souls bore the suggestive 
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title, “Budweiser is a friend of mine.” Two 
men dressed up as bums and bearing on their 
noses the painted imitation of the tipplers’ 
badge, bore a similar sign. A group of young 
women were doing a washing on one wagon 
and the sign said, “Our husbands are at the 


than half believe that this telling blow at 
the law-breakers was the work of his fertile 
brain. 

The churches had their choirs, who in 
Others brought their 
Others brought 


some instances sang. 
small boys and they yelled. 
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One of the Floats in the Great Parade. 


One organization presented a pic- 
the drunkard’s home with living 


saloon.” 
ture of 
actors on one wagon and on the following 
wagon the same home after the pledge was 
signed. Many bore signs suggesting that 
law-breakers were anarchists. The friends of 
the Sunday saloon were given much to medi- 
tate upon. Perhaps the most telling rebuke 
of this evil was that given by the Law and 
Order League. They constructed a hearse 
with a coffin upon it to drive through the 
streets. Behind the hearse came fifty men 
in winding sheets representing the dead. Each 
corpse bore a banner with his name and the 
place where he had been killed in a Sunday 
saloon. Newspaper men were especially anx- 
ious to get the pictures of this gruesome 
procession and no argument could meet the 
patent fact that all of these crimes had 
been committed in Chicago in the Sunday 
saloon and that these men might walk the 
streets in their own living bodies but for 
this curse. Along with this procession walked 
our old friend, Mr. Mulvihill, and we more 


their girls dressed up in different ways, the 
goddess of liberty being a favorite role. Some 
organizations furnished bands. A lady band 
from Joliet, Illinois, was given the most 
notice. 

What the Crowd Said. 

We soon finished using up all our plates 
on things that would appeal to the camera 
fiends and went to mingle with the crowd 
and hear what they had to say. Some of 
the saloon-patrons were very angry. One 
German who bore around with him a sign 
board for Milwaukee’s chief industry, de- 
clared he would vote for seven more Dun- 
nings in which to incarcerate all these crazy 
people. He excitedly exclaimed over and 
over to his friend, “Viskey vas alvays trunk, 
and alvays vill pe.” Others appreciated the 
size and strength of the demonstration, but 
questioned its utility. “What is to be gained 
by women making a scene of themselves 
through the streets.” Others asked their 
neighbors in awe-stricken whispers, “Will 
they ever be able to do it?” There were the 

(Continued on page 21.) 
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The Gift of Life 


BY EMMA A. LES iE 


There stretched a pathway, tlower-sweet; 
And, poised on eager, restless feet, 
A maiden fair as dreams might be, 
Gazed down the distance longingly :— 
“O, life, how gladly would I stay, 
And tread each step of thy strange way; 
Dear Life, ' would not give thee up, 
Till | have drained thy deepest cup.” 


Far down where path and river meet, 
A woman stood with faltering feet: 
Jh, hard and rough had been the way 
That leagues and leagues behind her lay; 
Comrades had gone; the sun was dim 
And nearing the horizon’s rim:— 
“O, Life, I'd gladly give thee up, 
For bitter is thy deepest cup!” 


The Alaska Mail Dogs 


Some dogs are better trail fol s than 
others, as some are better leaders In a 
blizzard the best of them lose the trail, but 


invariably find it. 

When on the trail they eat but once a 
day, then at the end of the journey. After 
feeding, like weary children, they fall asleep 
and are never quarrelsome. It takes on an 
average of twenty pounds of food a day for 
a team of eleven dogs on a hard route. 

The dogs of the mail teams consumed last 
year three tons of bacon and one of rice. 
The rice and bacon are cooked together with 
frozen fish and eaten hot. The dogs are 
permitted to eat all they want. 

When too hot they let it cool in the snow. 
If near the sea or a river they will cunningly 
pull the vessel out on the ice and test the 
temperature of the contents with their long 
tongues until the mess can be eaten without 
burning the moutu. Frozen fish is the staple 
food of all native dogs. 

Once a week the dogs are fed-.on fresh 
meat bones. 

In severest weather the dogs are unpro- 
teeted save by the thick coats of hair that 
nature provides. In April and May the mail 
dogs wear moccasins of moose or deerskin, for 
the thaw of the spring sunshine freezes at 
night and the ice cuts their feet. When a 
roadhouse is reached, they often share its 
shelter with the carrier, but not infrequently 
they burrow into the snowdrift and, curled 
up in their warmth, wait until bidden to 
move on. 

Once on the trail, the dogs are unmindful 
of every discomfort, every danger. Their one 
playing truant from the line of duty is chas- 
ing the snowbirds that flit across the trail. 
So enticing is this sport that often the 
driver is at the mercy of the team, which quit 
the trail and in eagerness to catch the flying 
coquettes of Arctic winged life, roll the sledge 
over and over snowbanks until the birds are 
theirs. 

Nome is the mail distributing depot for 
Seward Peninsula—the gateway to North- 
western Alaska. Mail from the states comes 
from Seattle by steamer to Valdez—four 
days’ journey. From Valdez to Nome is an 
overland route of more than fifteen hundred 
miles. This distance is covered by four-dog 


team relays, each let by the government to 
a separate contractor. 


The government pays 





$40,000 a year for carrying the mail from 
Unalaklik to Nome. Out of this sum the 
contractor pays carriers and all expenses.— 
Our Dumb Animals. 


Prince and Princess Rabbit 
BY EMMA C. DOWD. 

Norma had come to spend the summer, 
and Lyndon was showing her all about the 
yard and garden. 

He stopped in a sunny corner back of the 
house. 

Here is where I was going to have my rab- 
bit pen,” he said, “and then Jamie Jordon’s 
rabbits got over into Mr. Wilcox’s garden and 
dug up his onion bed, and of course he 
didn’t like it, and Jamie couldn’t help their 
burrowing out, and so he had to give ’em 
away, and Papa wouldn’t let me have any 
after that—wasn’t it too bad?” 

Norma’s face had been growing more and 
more eager. “O,” she burst out, “he didn’t 
know how to fix it! Mine couldn’t burrow 
out! I helped Papa make the pen!” 

“Have you got some rabbits?” asked Lyn- 
don. 

“Guess I have! O, they’re lovely! Prince 
is black all over, and Princess is white as 
snow. Bertha Cowles, that lives across the 
street, is taking care of them until Papa 
and Mamma and I get home again.” 

“Are you sure you can fix a pen so they 
can’t get out? ’Cause that’s all the reason I 
couldn’t have some.” 

“Why, yes! All you want is a big box, 
and you dig a place just right to set it 
down into, and then you fill it with earth. 
Then you put another box over that for them 
to live in, and if you have a yard you have 
to sink a box under that. Then when they 
burrow in the ground they come right against 
the side of the box, and they can’t possibly 
get out.” 

“I’m going to have some!” cried Lyndon. 

“And I’ll help you make the pen!” ex- 
claimed Norma. “O, I wonder if I couldn’t 
send for Prince and Princess!” 

The matter was talked over with Lyndon’s 
father and mother, and Mr Aubrey said he 
thought Norma’s plan was a good one, and 
he agreed to send home some boxes that 
very afternoon. 

The children began digging at once, so as 
to have the place ready for the boxes when 
they came. By dark the rabbit pen was 
nearly half done. Some strong wire netting 
came with the boxes, to be stretched around 
the little yard. Norma and Lyndon wanted 
to put off bed-time, and work by lantern- 
light, they were so eager to have the little 
home finished. But Mrs. Aubrey told them 
that Prince and Princess could not get there 
within three days at least, and there would 
be plenty ef time. So reluctantly they left 
off hammering and sawing, and said good- 
night. 

When the rabbits arrived by express, Lyn- 
don admired them as much as Norma had 
hoped he would. They were certainly beau- 
ties, and they seemed to enjoy their fresh, 
comfortable home. Once or twice a day the 
children let them out on the lawn for a nibble 
and a run, keeping close watch that they 
should do no damage to growing plants. 
As they were always handled gently, they 
were very tame, and easily caught. 





On a hot July morning Lyndon was as- 
tonished and overjoyed to find five baby rab. 
bits in the pen, and he rushed back to the 
house to tell Norma the delightful news. 

When Norma’s father and mother returned 
from England, and Lyndon had to bid goodby 
to Norma and her Prince and Princess, three 
of the little ones remained behind to keep his 
rabbit pen cheery. 


Home Life in Hawaii 


BY MARY H f'wl .. 


Chinese servants * mucu preferred to 
Japanese, and there was great lamentation 
«mongst housekeepers when the exclusion act 
went into effect with annexation. The 
Chinese are believed to be much more faith. 
ful than the other nationality, and it is the 
rare exception if they are not deeply grateful 
for every kindness, and loyal to the interests 
of their employers, with whom they frequent- 
ly remain for many years, asking few 
favors or indulgences. They expect no days 
off—the one annual holiday season being 
the two weeks of the Chinese New Year, 
which occurs in February. Even then, but 
a few days, or at most a week, is asked for, 
and prior to his departure, Ah Lum prepares 
a supply of food that will keep, ham and 
tongue, cake, bread and preserved fruits, to 
lighten the difficulties of his mistress in his 
absence, as much as possible. He does not 
then hurry away as if he were anxious to 
leave his cares behind him, but with neatly 
braided queue and in clean clothing presents 
himself before his mistress with a pretty 
gift of lily bulbs, preserved ginger, a fan or 
a piece of porcelain, to bid her a respectful 
good-bye. 

Early hours are favored; breakfast is usu- 
ally served at half-past seven, luncheon at 
half-past twelve, and on ordinary occasions, 
dinner at half-past six. Amongst the Amer- 
ican residents “home cooking” is preferred— 
the English and Germans also adhering to 
their customs, but with all there is a gener- 
ous supply of Hawaiian dishes which many 
foreigners—not all—learn to like. Amongst 
these are the taro, a succulent tuber which 
is cut into pieces and boiled; the bread fruit 
which is delicious, boiled and then baked, 
brought to the table hot and broken into 
pieces to be eaten with butter like sweet 
potatoes. The fish are delicious—the large 
rose-colored uu, boiled or baked, wrapped 
in ti leaves and thus served, or the small, 
delicate mullet, broiled and served with 
sauce tartare. 

In the homes of the descendents of Ameri- 
can missionaries or merchants, the breakfast 
is much the same as one would have in the 
middle western states, with the exception of 
the many kinds of delicious tropical fruits— 
porridge, bacon and eggs, potatoes and 4 
variety of cakes, or muffins. Luncheon is 
also quite conventional, with cold meats or 
fish, salads, cakes and preserved fruits. At 
this meal poi—the staple food of the native— 
is often served, a sticky, greyish porridge 
eaten with - It fich a: a relish. As throug’ 
out the far East a great deal of rice nd 
curry is eaten, usuallv at luncheon, but oftes 
at dinner as wel.. Soup, ripe clive. ‘sh, 
a joint, fowls or game—whe" 2 .e wad— 
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vegetables, «#, fruit and ~-.. ¢ are the ordi- 
nary divrer menu. litte 7c prANese 
maid in ber beautifu. kimeno, -:ct. obi white 
tabi, with exquisite dressed hair, moves 
about @* terousty and as silently as a shadow 
_servin. at tavle perfectly. In some homes 
a Chinese or Japanese butler is preferred, 
and ne too, in his snow-white, duck jacket 
and trousers waits silently and perfectly, 
with no blundering or awkwardness. As 
might be eapected, in a country where there 
are comparitively few public amusements, 
entertvining at home is the chief resource. 
The residents of Honolulu, and elsewhere in 
the islands, are indefatigable hosts and 
hostesses, there being few houses where there 
are not almost daily guests to luncheon and 
dinner, while formal tees, and afternoon or 
evening musicals, impromptu affairs at the 
seaside and mountain places where servants 
are always in charge ard a meal can be pre- 
pared with a telephone order to that effect 
from the town house, afford sufficient vari- 
ety. Parties are made up for horse-back 
riding and the country club at Honolulu—one 
of the most beautiful places imaginable—may 
always be relied upon. 

The frequent visits of ships of all nations, 
the new army garrisons, the naval station, 
the consular residences, each and all, vie 
with each other in their entertainments. 

Mention has been made of public amuse- 
ments and these, though irregular, are by no 
means‘ wholly lacking. The ubiquitous lec- 
turer arrives and if at all well known, can 
generally count upon a fair hearing, espe- 
cially if a private house is placed at his or 
her disposal, which is frequently done. 


Occasionally some great actor or artist 
bound for, or returning from the East or the 
antipodes, remains in port long enough to 
give the population of Honolulu a treat, and 
if it is a person of sufficient fame, the opera 
house will be crowded and business practical- 
ly suspended. No exact hour can ever be 
fixed for such an entertainment; nor is it 
certain that it may not be altogether post- 
poned, as it all depends upon the arrival of 
the ship and its stay in port. The antici- 
pated concert may be at ten in the morning, 
at noon, or at one o'clock, and it has hap- 
pened that the artist has had to hurry his 
programme, fly from his dressing-room to the 
wharf as fast as an automobile can carry 
him, to get on board in time. 


ine 





The roads throughout the island are gen- 
erally excellent and there, as elsewhere, the 
automobile is in high favor. The visitor on 
a remote plantation ceases to be surprised 
at the arrival of a motor, with its party of 
callers, all in faultless motoring costume. 








Indeed, it may be said that great taste in 
the matter of dress is characteristic on all 
occasions. The people travel a great deal, 
continents and oceans being alike to these 
island dwellers. 

Life, however, in this lotus-land, is not all 
pleasure. Its duties and obligations are as- 
sumed there as conscientiously and as faith- 
fully as they would be amongst good cit- 
izens at home. There are on all the islands 
flourishing literary, study clubs, philanthrop- 
ie organizations, while Honolulu has an ex- 
Sons and Daughters of the American Revolu- 
cellent historical society, a chapter of the 
tion, and other clubs, athletic, social, patri- 


otic and scientific, without number. All the 
Averivan nolidays are observed. The lead- 
‘ng Prot <t + churches are represented and 


are well attended, while they carry on out- 
_ ~ ric in many fields that places them in 
the front rank with the best organizations of 
the kind in our American cities. So broad is 
the spirit of toleration that Episcopalians, 
Congregationalists, Roman Catholics, Luther- 
ans, Methodists and even Buddhists worship 
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as they see fit, without let or hindrance from 
their neighbors. 

The new-comer who has not divested him- 
self of the idea that the Hawaiians are still 
cannibals—which they never were—will prob- 
ably be surprised at the high standard of cul- 
ture that prevails everywhere and the cos- 
mopolitan spirit which is prevalent, and which 
ought to be expected in a country with so 
heterogeneous population, lying in the route of 
ships plying to Australasia, to Japan, China, 
Canada and the United States, amongst whose 
passengers are distinguished men and women 
of all nationalities, who seldom pass the 
Islands by in their varied and extended 
travels. 


About People 


—Commander Robert E. Peary has been 
offered large sums of money for magazine 
articles, books, lectures, ete. In a com- 
munication one magazine tells the explorer 
to name his own price. It is being arranged 
for the explorer to give his first lecture be- 
fore the National Geographical Society in 
Washington. 

—General Porfirio Diaz, president of Mex- 
ico, celebrated his seventy-ninth birthday 
September 15. He was the recipient of greet- 
ings from many foreign nations and hun- 
dreds flocked to the national palace to per- 
sonally present their congratulations. General 
Diaz is in excellent health. President Diaz 
has ruled the republic for the last thirty- 
two years, and has been again renominated 
to fill the term commencing in 1910 and 
ending six years later. 

—George R. Colton, who has been picked 
by President Taft for appointment as *gov- 
ernor of Porto Rico, is collector of customs 
in the Philippines and is now in Washington, 
having come home on leave of absence to 
assist in the preparation of the Philippine 
tariff bill. He first went to the Philippines 
as lieutenant colonel of a Nebraska regiment 
and was made collector of customs at Ma- 
nila. Later he was appointed collector of 
Santo Domingo and then went back to the 
Philippines. 


Woman’s Sphere 


—Mrs, Arthur Stannard, widely known to 
novel reauers as “John Strange Winter,” is 
writing her one-hundredth book. She began 
writing twenty-eight years ago. 

—Princess Christian is sixty-three years 
old and, as the eldest surviving daughter of 
Queen Victoria, is a law unto herself about 
many things. Recently she joined a club in 
London, her object being to be independent 
of the claims of royalty when she so desired. 

—One of the most popular of the congres- 
sional set of girls in Washington is Miss 
Lona Tillman, daughter of the senator from 
South Carolina. An evidence of her popular- 
ity is the fact that she is president of the 
Achonides, a club composed of the daughters 
of senators and representatives from every 
state in the union. 

—One of the visits that the Czarina paid 
while at Cowes was to the aged ex-Empress 
Eugenie, who was there in the midst of the 
gayety on her yacht, the Thistle. Knowing 
tnat the former Empress’ feebleness would 
not permit her to attend the royal receptions 
on board the Standart the Czarina went to 
see her, thus following the precedent of her 
grandmother, Queen Victoria, who visited 


Eugenie at Chislehurst at the time the news 
came that the Prince Imperial had been killed 
in Zululand. 

—Dr. Yam Kin, who is at the head of a 
medical college for women in Tien Tsin, is 
well known throughout the United States. 
She was educated in the Medical College of 
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New York, and taught for some time in Hon- 
olulu. She returned to the United States 
several years ago, and lectured extensively 
before women’s clubs and in churches, there- 
by maintaining herself and her child. She 
ultimately returned to China and was placed 
at the head of the Tien Tsin Institution by 
the Imperial government. She has been em- 
ployed also by the goverment to do much 
important work in the line of her profess- 
ion. 

—Margaret Affagard, a French girl, was re- 
cently refused admission into the United 
States by the immigration officials in New 
York. She then sailed for Canada, traveled 
overland, and was met by Leonard Larsen of 
Helena, Montana, and was married to him 
in Canada. She then went with her hus- 
band to his home. There she was arrested by 
the immigration officials and is out on bail 
waiting the result of deportation hearing. 
As the wife of an American citizen, her attor- 
ney contends that she has been naturalized. 
Her case will be passed upon by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor. 


A Little Nonsense 
FOR “BUSINESS IS BUSINESS.” 


“Mama,” asked little three-year-old Fred- 
die, “are we going to heaven some day?” 

“Yes, dear, I hope so,’ was the reply. 

“I wish papa could go, too,” continued the 
little fellow. 

“Well, and don’t you think he will?” asked 
his mother. 

“Oh, no,” replied Freddie, “he could not 
leave his business.” —Tit-Bits. 


A KEEN LAD. 
“T had always heard that New Englanders 
‘smart,’” a young physician who has 
“graduated” from a village practice remarked 
the other day, “but I hardly thought it de- 
veloped at such an early age.” 

He smiled reminiscently, then continued: 

“Just after I settled in Dobbs Corners a 
twelve-year-old boy called on me one eve- 
ning. 

“Say, Doc, I guess I got measles,’ he re- 
marked, ‘but nobody knows it ’cept the folks 
at home, an’ they ain’t the kind that talks, 
if there’s any good reason to keep quiet. 

“I was puzzled, and I suppose I looked it. 

“*Aw, get wise, Doc,’ my small visitor sug- 
gested. ‘What will you give me to go to 
school an’ spread it among all the kids in 
the village?’ ”’—Lippincott’s. 


were 


PERFECTLY SAFE. 

“I reckon you have to watch your pocket- 
book an’ overcoat an’ watch, an’ so on, pretty 
close, don’t you?” a Western visitor to New 
York asked a friend, a native of that metrop- 
olis, as they were starting out to view the 
city; and, despite the citizen’s assurance that 
no more than ordinary vigilance was required, 
the Westerner proceeded “to keep his eye 
skinned,” much to his friend’s amusement. 

Presently they entered « cafe for luncheon. 
The New Yorker was discoursing gayly upon 
the greatness of his native city, when he ob- 
served that the other had an expression on 
his face much like that of a cat at a mouse- 
hole. 

“What are you watching so closely?” he 
inquired. 

“Just keepin’ an eye on my overcoat,” the 
other replied. 

The New Yorker laughed. “Oh, the coat’s 
all right. I’m not worrying about mine, you 
see, and they’re hanging together.” 

“No, they ain’t,” the Westerner drawled. 
“Mine’s still there, but yours is gone—feller 
walked out with it "bout ten minutes or so 


” 


ago. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
Mrs. Jones Is Astonished. 


Mrs. Jones met the cavalcade at the garden 
gate. “The old man is in a fine taking at 
finding you gone,” she said. 

“What! is grandfather himself?” exclaimed 
Camilla, excitealy. 

“I dunno what he is when he is himself,” 
returned the landlady, “but if he is always 
what he is now, he is most uncommon dis- 
agreeable, and that’s all I can say about the 
matter,” and Mrs. Jones stalked off without 
another word. 

Camilla was about to make a’ dart up the 
garden path, forgetful of Chicot and her 
chariot, for once, when she felt Mr. Den- 
sham’s hand upon her arm, She turned quick- 
ly, feeling almost impatient at the delay. 

“Don’t mention me to your grandfather 
at present. It will only worry him,” he said. 

She gave a nod in answer, so eager was she 
to reach the sick man’s side. Mr. Densham 
watched her flit up the path and into the 
house; then he turned, and seeing Chicot 
standing patiently at the gate began slowly 
to unharness him. 

With breathless haste Camilla flew up the 
stairs and burst into the room, with Taras 
chnging to her shoulder, Jacques at her very 
heels, and Bebe and Jules making a close 
running behind. 

*Pierre—Grandfather!” she exclaimed. 
returned the Frenchman, in a 
voice so low and weak, and so unlike his 
former hearty tones that Camilla, excited 
with events of the afternoon and at Mrs. 
Jones’ sudden news, sank do~rn at his side 


“Cherie,” 


and vurst into tears. 

“Mais, mon enfant, ne pleurez pas,” mur- 
mured Pierre, endeavoring to raise himself 
and to lay a hand upon her head. 

But at that moment Mrs. Jones entered 
the room with a cup of beef tea. 

“You're a fine nurse,” she remarked to the 
erying child. “Yes, that’s it,” sarcastically, 


“go and cry more and put him into a fever 
again.” 
“My child could never hurt me,” said 


Pierre faintly, fondling Camilla’s hand as he 
felt it creep into his. 

“Don’t talk rubbish, and just drink this,” 
was the reply. 

“T’ll lift him. You hold the cup,” cried 
Camilla springing up, her fears for the dis- 
guise rising again. 

But Mrs. Jones pushed her unceremoniously 
aside. “One would think to hear you speak 
that you are the strong woman and I the 
baby. Clear out, will you? And give me 
elbow room.” 

She lifted the sick man as she spoke. How 
it came about Camilla never knew. Pierre’s 
restless movements must have helped to 
loosen his disguise. As Mr. Jones lowered 
him after he had drunk the contents of the 
cup, the wig slipped suddenly back, and ais- 
closed to the landlady’s astonished gaze a 
fine head of thick black hair. 

“My!” exclaimed the astonished landlady, 
“whatever's this? May be t’other’s sham,” 
laying her hand with a laugh on the patri- 
archal beard. 

But at her words and gesture, Camilla flew 
upon her with the cry of a wounded and 
desperate animal. 

‘Don’t touch! don’t touch!” 
wildly. “Oh! how dare you !” 


she cried 


For Mrs. Jones’ strong arm pushed her otf 
as lightly as a feather, and her strong fingers 
removed the Frenchman’s last disguise. 

There he lay helpless, inert, enfeebled, but 
a young man whose bodily strength as she 
could see at a glance, had been great, and 
would be great again when once this weak- 
ening sickness had left him. 

To Camilla the climax seemed reached as 
the door opened at that very moment to ad- 
mit Dr. Morgan. He looked in astonishment 
at the trio before him. A young man in the 
prime of life had taken the place of the aged 
figure in the bed, and the landlady was hold- 
ing the long white beard in her hand, with 
a tantalizing laugh. Camilla stood by with 
a flushed face, in which anger and fear 
seemed curiously blended. 

Mrs. Jones broke the silence. “My! this 
is something strange,” she said, regarding 
Pierre with her arms akimbo. “And for why 
have you passed as an old man when yon 
was all the time a young one?” 

The beef tea seemed to have put some new 
strength into Pierre. He raised himself up 
a trifle, and Camilla crept to his side, and, 
putting her arm round him, endeavored to 
support him. 

“For a very good reason,” said Pierre 
slowly, looking from the landlady to the 
doctor; “and when I[ am strong again, per- 
haps I'll explain it to you, and to you, too, 
sir, if you care to listen. But till then is it 
too much to ask you both to keep your own 
counsel on the matter?” 

“If you mean for me to hold my tongue, 
I'll do so, I can assure you,” was Mrs. Jones’ 
unexpected answer. “I never one to 
gossip. But it beats me hollow!” 

“And you, sir?” inquired the Frenchman 
wearily. 

“A doctor never repeats what he sees tn 
a sickroom,” replied Dr. Morgan cheerily, a3 
he advanced to the bedside. “And I think,” 
looking at Pierre’s honest eyes and then at 
the landlady, “that you can depend on Mrs. 
Jones. But,” as the landlady left the room, 
“this changes tne aspect of affairs. Since 
there is nothing to hide, I propose that the 
capable nurse that has accompanied me here 
may come upstairs. Her careful nursing 
will bring you round in a trice. Why, my 
good fellow, I thought you were in for a good 
long job, but at this rate we'll see you on 
your pins in a very short while.” 

One by one, he over-ruled all the French- 
man’s objections, and when a middle-aged 
woman with kindly features was admitted 
into the room, Pierre finally gave in. 

The disguise had worried him in his un- 
conscious state, and it was a relief to have it 
off. But he half smiled as he saw how care- 
fully Camilla was putting it by in the little 
box, so that the nurse’s eyes might not rest 
upon it. 

When Camilla came downstairs, later on, 
and told Mr. Densham of the nurse’s arrival, 
that gentleman was distinctly relieved. It 
was one thing to be nurse to a half delirious 
man, but quite another now that the patient 
had regained consciousness. 

“In a few days, when he is stronger, I 
snall have it out with him as to why he has 
retained the child,” thought Roger Densham 
to himself. “But until then I may as well 
lie perdu.” 

Mrs. Jones was as good as her word, and 
she kept her own counsel with regard to the 


was 





—— 


disguise, not telling even her gentlemay 
lodger of the surprise she had met with jp 
the sick room. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
An Unseen Spectator. 


The next morning, when the nurse hag 
made him comfortable and had seen him ej 
a more substantial breakfast than was oftey 
the case with her patients, she departed, and 
Pierre soon fell into an untroubled sleep 
Camilla sat by him for a little while, ang 
tLen she stole quietiy away to Mr. Jones jy 
the garden. 

On the east side of Charnford lay the river. 
Camilla, emboldened by her success of yester. 
day, had made up her mind to try that part 
of the town, and now waylaid Mr. Jones to 
learn from him all that was necessary for 
her to know. ; 

“Jest you start your performance mid way 
atween Charnford and Brooklyn,” said Mr. 
Jones, leaning confidentially on his spade, 
“And jest you pitch yourself along the tow- 
ing path aside the bridge, near eleven o'clock, 
or thereabouts. These warm days the qual- 
ity spends most o’ their mornin’s down on 
the water, and they’d enjoy bein’ amoosed 
with a bit o’ music and the sight o’ they 
dancin’ dogs.” 

So Camilla dressed Taras in his uniform, 
and to put him in a good humor she hung 
the necklace of blue beads round his neck. 
Bebe, Jules and Chicot were be-ribboned, but 
Jacques she left unadorned. In the poodle 
she placed all her courage. He was to be 
her guardian against harm, for she hardly 
dared to hope for Mr. Densham’s company 
again. “As her protector, therefore, she de- 
sired that Jacques should be allowed to look 
dignified. 

Mr. Densham was in the garden when she 
came out, making friends with Bebe and 
Jules, but tne poodle stood alcof, eyeing him 
gravely. 

“Oh!” said Camilla, and then stopped short. 
It was almost too good a thing to suppose 
that he was there to accompany them. 

“May I assist in carrying the violin?” he 
asked. 

“Are you really coming with us again!” 
questioned Camilla almost breathlessly. 

“If you will have me,” was his reply, % 
he helped her into the carriage. 

Camilla’s face brightened wonderfully. 
“You are good!” she said. “I cannot think 
why you are so kind.” 

Perhaps he was not quite sure himself. He 
said nothing, but looked down at the delicate 
little face, and what he saw there must have 
reminded him of the child’s mother, for the 
look was one of Mr. Densham’s best. 

They had gone some little way, when he 
suddenly said— 

“T want you to grant me a favor.” 

Camilla looked up in surprise. “Oh! yes 
of course I will,” she said readily enough. 

“Don’t be in too great a hurry to promise 
before you know what it is,” he said with 
smile, and Mr. Densham’s smiles for Camilla 
were very different from those he cast ™ 
other people. “It is that you will not dane 
this morning as you did yesterday. 

“Didn’t you dike it?” she said in 4 dis- 
appointed tone. be 

“Not before all those people,” he replies 
“Do you think your grandfather would have 
liked it?” 
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As he spoke his thoughts flew to the real 

grandfather, the fine old Squire, who would 
have shrunk into himself at seeing his grand- 
daughter—his eldest son’s child—dancing in 
public to the cheers of a crowd of farmers 
and street boys. 

Camilla’s head sank down. “Grandfather 
never wished me to do it. He never would 
let me appear in any of the performances. 
But now that he is sick, why, I can’t help 
doing it. _We—we—haven’t very much 
money,” she added, in dignified self defence. 
“And I must work for him now that he can- 
not work for me.” 

Roger Densham almost smiled at the 
thought of Rexington Falconer’s child work- 
ing to earn bread for a travelling French 
showman. 

“True,” he said gently, “but pass” the dance 
over. Let the dogs do the dancing, and that 
rascal of a monkey,” as Taras at that mo- 
ment put his head out of Camilla’s cloak. 
“Don’t set yourself to be gazed at in that 
fashion, child.” 

“T won't do it if you don’t like it,” she 
said. Then, with a naivette that touched him 
exceedingly, she added, “But I thought it 
was one of the nicest bits.” 

“So it was,” he answered heartily, “and 
your grandfather has taught you most clev- 
erly. But keep it only for the eyes of those 
that care for you, and not for those of a 
gaping crowd.” 

In a short while they reached the river by 
the towing path, and took up their position. 
as Mr. Jones had suggested, beside the bridge. 

Boats of all descriptions thronged the river 
that morning. Ladies reclined on cushioned 
seats in skiffs and punts, their gay dresses 
forming bright patches of brilliant color like 
so many blossom: of different hues, whilst 
attendant squires lazily sculled them down 
the smooth water. 

It was a sight worth seeing, and little 
Camilla drew in her breath and looked and 
watched, until a gentle reminder from 
Jacques aroused her. 

The poodle was having the greatest diffi- 
culty in keeping Bebe and Jules from stray- 
ing away on stolen pleasures bent, and even 
Chicot, forgetful of his usual decorum, was 
half way up one of the hedges that hung 
leafy boughs temptingly close to his mouth. 

Jacques caught Camilla’s skirt between his 
teeth, and gave it a sharp pull. The child 
awoke to a sense of her responsibilities, and 
darted up the bank to pull Chicot down. The 
goat resented it. He was having a delicious 
feed off juicy nut leaves, and kicked out, to 
the peril of the carriage behind him. 

“Oh! Chicot,” cried Camilla in alarmed dis- 
may. 

But Jacques with a few sharp barks came 
to her aid. He harassed the turbulent 
Chicot in the rear, much to that animal’s 
indignation, till in sheer self-defence he 
deemed it wiser to abstain from such ill-timed 
gluttony and to resume his usual dignity. 

Then Bebe and Jules had to be chastised 
by the poodle, who dragged each dog back 
by the ear up to Camilla, and plumped them 
down with an ominous shake and growl. 

All this was most attractive to the pleas- 
ure seekers on the river, and so Camilla dis 
covered when, after unharnessing Chicot and 
tuning up her violin, she found innumerable 
boats with their scullers idly leaning on their 
oars watching her proceedings with the live- 
liest interest. 

This boded well for the performance. So. 
stifling many inward tremors, Camilla 


touched the strings of the violin and Bebe 
and Jules started dancirg merrily, with their 
paws round each other’s waists, to the strains 
of a lively waltz. 

The uproarious clapping that followed this 
brought a pleased flush to Camilla’s cheek, 
and an answering smile to Roger Densham’s 
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lips, where he stood quite apart from the 
performers, some yards distant on the tow- 
ing path. 

There was no hitch in any part of the per- 
formance today. Even Taras went through 
his appointed task with due solemnity. But 
at the end, the difficulty of collecting the 
money presented itself to Camilla. Taras 
could not spring from one boat to another, 
holding out his collecting box. 

The tears started to the child’s eyes. Had 
their performance then gone for nothing? 
Even Mr. Densham, leaning his vack com- 
fortably against a tree, wondered at his own 
denseness in not thinking of this difficulty 
at the first. 

But before long all was made straight. 
“Fling me the mug,” called a stalwart young 
seuller. “I'll call round on the others and 
bring you in a fine harvest.” 

So half shyly, half fearfully, Camilla threw 
the mug. Over it went very nearly into the 
water, but was saved by the dexterous catch 
of the self-appointed collector. His own 
pocket and his own boat-load of ladies helped 
liberally towards making a beginning, and 
then, with a laugh of amusement, he sculled 
round to the other skiffs, holding the mug 
out to all. 

No one refused. All gave something. And 
at the end Camilla’s assistant stood up in his 
boat and, holding his cap in his hand, raised 
a cheer for the little girl and her animals. 
It was taken up all down the river, and then 
he sculled himself close to the bank, and, 
springing lightly up, presented the over- 
flowing mug to Camilla. 

The child’s confusion and innocent pleasure 
filled him with delight. “Thank you,” she 
said gratefully. “I was thinking that I 
would have to lose it all, for Taras couldn’t 
hand it round.” 

“Oh! we should have thrown it up the 
bank for you,” he said smiling. “Thank you 
for a very pleasant entertainment.” 

Then he sprang back, and Camilla was left 
gazing at, what seemed to her, veritable 
riches. The boats all slowly sculled them- 
selves out of sight, and Mr. Densham came 
leisurely towards her. 

“Are you too rich to require my mite?” 
he asked. 

But Camilla answered him by holding out 
her mug with speecniess delight. 

“Here’s to top it over,” he said, lightly 
dropping two half sovereigns on the heap 
of silver and copper. 

“Oh! oh!” cried Camilla. And then with 
smiles chasing themselves all over her face 
she, like a true business woman, put it all 
away in the little bag hidden in her pocket. 

“And now we homewards jog, I suppose?” 
said Mr. Densham. 

“Yes, grandfather might wake up and be- 
come frightened if he found me gone,” re- 
plied Camilla. 

“Are you very fond of that old man?” he 
asked, as he helped her to harness Chicot. 

“T love him,” she returned simply. “He’s 
all I’ve got, and he loves me. It’s for him 
1’m gathering this money. If you only knew 
what he’s done for me,” and here she checked 
herself, for she found herself venturing on 
forbidden ground. 

All the way home her heart was light, and 
she chatted blithely to Roger Densham on 
the events of the morning. But if her 
thoughts were bright, Mr. Densham’s were 

gloomy enough. . 

“The folly of it!” he muttered to himself. 
“The folly of it, that Madeline’s daughter 
—the old Squire’s grandchild—should be 
obliged to so exhibit serself. But this must 
be the last time. I shall have a talk to this 
Frenchman before she has another perform- 
ance. Pray heaven, there was no one there 
today whom sh. will ever come across.” 
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But in this Mr. Densham was mistaken, 
for in a boat further away from the rest, 
and half hidden by the threes which hung 
over the bank, there had been an interested 
group, and amongst them was Mr. Bartoletti. 
He had raised a pair of strong glasses, and 
stared long at the child and her animals, and 
then at the figure that was plainly to be 
seen lounging against a tree in a half dis- 
contented fashion. 

“Per Bacco!” he had suddenly exclaimed, 
and the glasses had nearly fallen from his 
hand. “The wily villain! he was trying to 
dupe me that evening at Redhill, after all. 
But I shall be even with him yet!” 


and the Italian’s face had looked re- 


vengeful. 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
“What Is Thy Secret?” 


It was the afternoon of the same day. 
Pierre was better. He had shown some eager- 
ness, too, for the nourishing broth the nurse 
had brought to his bedside, and this she told 
to the doctor. 

“He has been half starved,” was Dr. Mor- 
gan’s reply. “All that he wants now is good 
food, and plenty of it. See that he gets it.” 

Something of this conversation did Pierre 
overhear, and it set him thinking. It was all 
very well for the doctor to talk so glibly of 
his having plenty of good food, but where 
was the money to come from to pay for it? 

With these disturbing thoughts in his head, 
the Frenchman roused himself from the half 
doze he had been indulging in to call some- 
what feebly— 

“Cherie, art thou there?” 

At once Camilla threw aside the faded bits 
of ribbon she was trying to smooth out for 
Chicot’s fresh adornment, and sprang to his 
side. 

“Grandfather, here I am.” 

A humorous twinkle appeared in Pierre’s 
eyes. “It does not seem so fitting to call 
me grandfather now, cherie, does it? Dost 
miss the beard and wig, as I do?” 

“Yes, oh! yes, Pierre. When will you wear 
them again? I’ve got them locked up quite 
safe in the box.” 

Pierre smiled. “Not whilst we are here, 
cherie. When we take to the road again, 
then I shall be the old grandfather, but not 
before. And it is this that is troubling me, 
cherie. How long will it be before the bon 
Dieu makes me strong enough to go on our 
travels! Till then, mon enfant, no money 
can be earned, and I tremble to think how 
little is left in the purse to pay for the doctor 
and the nurse, to say nothing of our land- 
lady.” 

Camilla’s face was one flush and sparkle. 
“Pierre——” she began. 

“Grandfather, cherie,” he corrected. “No 
matter how strange it may seem, ’tis better 
than my own name, which may lead to 
trouble.” 

Camilla came close and laid her hand on 
his. “Grandfather, I’ve had a secret from 
you all the time that you’ve been ill. You 
couldn’t guess what it is, could you?” 

“You’ve not found your grandparents?” 
he asked in a half whisper. 

“No, no, nothing like that. I wouldn’t 
know how to find them, and—and—I don’t 
think I want that nearly so much as your 
getting well again.” 

If the child had wished to convey her real 
feelings towards the Frenchman, no other 
words of hers could have so convinced him of 
her true affection. 

Pierre looked at her with eyes aglow. 
“Speak on, cherie,” he said softly. “What is 
thy secret?” 


(To be continued.) 
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Sunday School Lesson 
By Professor Willett 
The Apostle, the Governor, and the King* 


When Antonius Felix, the procurator of 
Judea, left his .office about Pentecost of the 
year 60 A. D., he was succeeded by Porcius 
Festus, whose official life under Nero came 
to an end in 62. Among the legacies left to 
him by his predecessor was the case of the 
Apostle Paul who, for two years, had been 
kept as a privileged prisoner in the Herodian 
palace at Caesarea. Paul had considerable 
liberty and was able to meet his friends free- 
ly. Probably Luke lived in quarters not far 
removed from the apostle’s prison, and so was 
able to be of great service to his master as 
well as record the most important of events 
which befell him. It would be of inestimable 
advantage to us if we had a more detailed 
account from this admirable historian of the 
life of the apostle, and yet it was no part of 
the work of the New Testament writers to 
supply any but the most essential features 
of the lives of Jesus and his leading repre- 
sentatives. We have every reason to be grate- 
ful for the comparatively full record of this 
period of Paul’s life, concerning which so 
much more is known than of the earlier 
years. 

Festus’ Governorship. 

Soon after Festus was inducted into office 
and had established himself in the official 
residence at Caesarea he went up to Jerusa- 
lem, the social and religious center of his 
province. It was, perhaps, on the occasion 
of the Feast of Pentecost in the year 60 A. D. 
that he made this visit, and his presence in 
the city was utilized by the Jewish leaders 
to make fresh charges against the prisoner 
Paul at Caesarea. They had failed in their 
earlier effort and were probably counting 
much on the arrival of the new governor. 
They had, at least, accomplished a part of 
their desire in securing Paul’s continued im- 
remembered that 
never 


prisonment. It must be 


imprisonment in ancient times was 
intended as a punishment in itself, but was 
always preliminary to some kind of an offi- 
cial hearing. But in Paul’s case it served 
all the purposes of a judicial punishment 
since it prevented that activity which was 
the special object of his career. 
Two Years of Silence. 

It may seem strange that we hear so little 
of the apostle’s doing during these two years 
at Caesarea. There are no epistles that come 
from this time. Lightfoot’s view that the 
letters of the imprisonment, including Colos- 
sians, Philemon, Ephesians and Philippians, 
were written from Caesarea has been almost 
totally abandoned. It must have been a 
period of study and of preparation for fu- 


*International Sunday-school Lesson for 
October 24, 1909, Paul a Prisoner—Before 
Festus and Agrippa, Acts 26:1-32. Golden 


Text: “I know whom I have believed, and 
am persuaded that he is able to keep that 
which I have committed unto him against 
that day.” 

Verses, 27-29. 


II Timothy 1:12. Memory 





ture labors on the part of the apostle, and 
no doubt of profitable companionship with 
his friends, among whom Luke had a prom- 
inent place. These years would be an ad- 
mirable time for the young Greek to gain 
materials in Jerusalem and Nazareth for 
that story of the life of Jesus and the be- 
ginnings of the church which is contained in 
the two books, the Third Gospel and the Acts. 

The favor which the Jews asked of Festus 
was Paul’s removal for official trial to Jeru- 
salem. They do not seem to have hoped that 
this would result in Paul’s conviction, but 
they had a more deadly weapon in reserve, 
hoping to assasinate him on the way to the 
city. But Festus told them that he was 
about to leave for Caesarea, and that they 
might follow him there if they wished to 
make charges. The result was another hear- 
ing similar to that of our last study, at which 
Felix had presided and the high priest and 
the hired advocate had been the leaders of 
the Jewish deputation. 

The Appeal to Caesar. 

After the formal charges had been pre- 
sented by the Jews and denied by the apostle, 
very much as in the previous hearing, the 
question of adjourning the investigation to 
Jerusalem once more came up. Festus did 
not suggest that Paul should be tried by the 
Jewish council, but that he himself might 
take up the matter in the Holy City. But 
here, as upon a previous occasion, Paul, 
threatened by a danger which he understood 
better than the governor, fell back upon his 
rights as a Roman citizen. He insisted that 
he was kept as a prisoner without any rea- 
sonable charge against him. After two in- 
vestigations which had reached no conclusion, 
it was now proposed to place him again in 
jeopardy by removal of the case to Jerusalem 
where his enemies were strongest. This he 
was not minded to permit. As a Roman 
citizen he had the right of appeal to the 
emperor himself, and feeling the injustice of 
the delay, he cast the die and made his de- 
mand that he be transported to Rome and 
given a chance to face his accusers before 
Nero. 

Advantage of the Appeal. 

It is probable that Festus was both sur- 
prised and disappointed at this action of 
Paul’s. He confessed afterwards to Agrippa 
that there was no reason why the apostle 
should not be released. He was perhaps not 
actuated by such mercenary motives as those 
of Felix in continuing the hearing. He seems 
to have been a much better man. But Paul 
had appealed to Caesar, accepting all the con- 
sequenees of that action, and Festus had no 
choice but to send him forthwith to Rome. 

The student must not fail to see how this 
appeal to Caesar was the means by which 
Paul secured for himself the privilege which 
he had coveted for years. He knew that there 
was peril in the appeal, but such peril he was 
willing to accept since it brought him to the 
goal of his desires—the privilege of preaching 
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the gospel in the capitol of the world. More 
than this, he was assured of safe and free 
transportation, and this was no small item 
in a time when the dangers of traveling were 
so many and its cost so great. Now, at last, 
the object of his years of waiting was before 
him. He should see Rome. 


The Visit of Agrippa and Bernice. 


The remainder of the events which trans. 
pired during Paul’s last days in Caesarea are 
of minor significance, although they are in. 
teresting as throwing light upon the charac. 
ter of the apostle. Soon after the appeal, 
King Agrippa II., the great-grandson of 
Herod the Great, and son of Herod Agrippa I 
who put to death the apostle James and 
imprisoned Peter, came with hjs sister, Ber- 
nice, to pay the governor an official visit. 
The king and the procurator talked of Paul 
during this visit, and Festus tried to learn 
from his friend, who was better informed 
regarding Jewish customs, what it was that 
constituted the ground of accusation against 
his prisoner, since he wished to send some 
message along with Paul to the emperor. 
The result of these inquiries was the arousal 
of Agrippa’s interest in the captive and, ona 
convenient occasion, the court was assembled 
with unusual splendor as if for a gala day, 
and Paul was brought in before Festus, 
Agrippa and Bernice for a hearing. 


Agrippa’s Indifference. 


The appearance of Paul before Agrippa is 
one of the most interesting incidents re- 
ported in the New Testament, because it sup- 
plies at almost first hand many of the things 
concerning Paul’s life which we wish to 
know. But the chief feature of the interview 
was Paul’s confident appeal to Agrippa a3 
one who knew Jewish law and customs and 
who ought to be able to see that the gospel 
was the fulfillment of those very hopes and 
prophecies which made up the sum total of 
Jewish beliefs. The record of Paul’s con- 
version on the way to Damascus, which is 
here given in the second of the three ac 
counts recorded in Acts, prepares the way 
for the final and passionate appeal to the 
king. Festus, curious at the exhibition of s0 
much enthusiasm and eagerness, cried out 
to Paul that he was overborne mad with his 
learning and zeal. But Paul was undiverted 
from his earnest effort to-reach the king's 
conscience and persuade him, and when 
Agrippa lightly responded to the apostle’s 
earnest and _ searching question, “King 
Agrippa, believest thou the prophets?” with 
his airy and careless words, “You are making 
an easy matter of converting me to Chris 
tianity,” Paul saw that his effort was in vail 
and that the king was only interested in the 
novelty of the situation. Sadly he spoke his 
final words, “I wish, whether with little or 
with much persuasion, I might indeed make 
of you and of all who hear me today such # 
I am, except for my prisonerhood.” Witt 
that the interview closed. The king, the 
governor, and Agrippa’s sister withdrew, and 
Paul only awaited a convenient moment for 
his departure toward Rome. 
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Prayer Meeting 
By Silas Jones 


INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


Topic, Oct. 13. Neh. 3:28; John 21:18-22. 
“It is perhaps the chief part of the sin of 
the obscure units, which form these great 
masses of indifference, that they think they 
escape notice and cover their individual re- 
sponsibility. At all times many have sought 
obscurity, not because they are humble, but 
because they are slothful, cowardly, or in- 
different. Obviously it is this temper which 
is met by the words, I will search out Jerusa- 
lem with lights. None of us shall escape 
because we have said, “I will go with the 
crowd,” or “I am a common man and have 
no right to thrust myself forward.” We 
shall be followed and judged, each of us for 
his or her personal attitude to the great 
movements of our time. These things are 
not too high for us: they are our duty; and 
we cannot escape our duty by slinking into 
the shadow.”—George Adam Smith. 
Division of Labor. 

Nehemiah secured great results by giving 
to each group of workers a particular part 
of the wall of Jerusalem to repair. By this 
plan he not only kept the laborers from get- 
ting in one another’s way, but he also im- 
pressed upon every man the fact of his own 
responsibility. While any part of the wall 
remained unfinished the city was in danger. 
It was easy to see that all the people were 
exposed to attack until the entire wall was 
completed. Every man knew what his sloth- 
fulness or his diligence meant. May it not 
be that many members of the church lose 
their interest in the church because they have 
no definite tasks assigned to them. People 
of exceptional ability and determination may 
be depended upon to find something to do, 
but the majority of us need guidance. We 
have our own vocations and if the leaders of 
the church do not ask of us some specific 
service we are indifferent to the tasks which 
properly belong to Christian people. The 
church should be so organized that every 
member will find something to do and receive 
an urgent call to do it. If we who try to 
preach would give more attention to the needs 
of the communities in which we minister and 
to the capacities of our co-workers and 
preached fewer sermons on the indifference 


and worldliness of church members, the effi- 
ciency of the church would be greatly en- 
hanced. The hectoring preacher is one who 
lacks the ability to get things done. He 
substitutes scolding for leadership. 


What Is That to Thee? 


The “reformer” who looks after the habits 
of his neighbors before he does his own is 
never an irresistible moral force. Jesus was 
doubtless willing that Peter should have an 
interest in the career of John, but he was 
not willing that Peter should substitute an 
officious concern as to the future of John for 
that sense of personal responsibility which is 
a mark of every genuine disciple. The 
“odious goodness” which causes a woman to 
discuss the faults of her husband at every 
meal and every time she gets him face to 
face with the preacher and which prompts a 
man to introduce his pet theories into every 
conversation without regard to the proprie- 
ties of social intercourse is usually odious 
because the critic has neglected the injunc- 
tion, “Know thyself.” If we know ourselves 
we are not forward to pronounce dogmatical- 
ly upon the conduct of others and if we do 
plead with them to leave off bad habits we 
avoid the sin of self-righteousness. 

Pseudo-sympathy is a frequent substitute 
for duty-doing. A man told Dr. Du Bois, of 
Berne, Switzerland, that he wept when he 
read the account of the disaster at Mar- 
tinique and he explained his tears on the 
ground of his large-heartedness. Dr. Du Bois 
asked if he had contributed anything toward 
the relief of the sufferers and the man said 
he had not. It was interest in himself and 
not in the victims of the earthquake which 
made him weep. It is easy to turn the wor- 
ship of the church into a systematic effort 
to produce pseudo-sympathy. We have to 
keep in mind always that shedding tears over 
the misfortunes or sins of humanity is con- 
sistent with the worst sort of selfishness. 
We can lose sleep over the injustice suffered 
by the hero of a novel and then the next 
day be as brutal as a barbarian to a child 
or some other person not strong enough to 
make us smart for our meanness. Jesus bids 
us look to our deeds and our words, not to 
our tears. 


Christian Endeavor Lesson 


By W. D. 


TOPIC OCTOBER 17. 

Pilgrim’s Progress Series. X. Doubting 
Castle. Ps. 431-5; 73:13-20; I Kings 
19: 1-18. 

None but a rugged, aggressive Christian 
could ever have written Pilgrim’s Progress. 
We constantly say as we read it “that is 
true,” because all the while it seems to echo 
our own experiences. This seems especially 
true as we read the account of the experi- 
ences of Christian and Hopeful in Doubting 

Castle. 
Hardship and Suffering. 

The subject of this lesson might be stated 
as, Doubts Resulting from Hardship and Dis- 
appointment. There are those who have be- 
come doubters because of intellectual diffi- 
culties. Indeed, the absolute number may 
seem large, but it is comparatively small. 
The fact is the demands of the daily task 
are so intense that the vast majority do not 
have time to sit up with their intellectual 
inconsistencies. 


Endres 


But when we turn to the problem of hard- 
ship and suffering, there is scarcely an indi- 
vidual, if he is making his life count, but 
who has given prolonged and serious thought 
to the problem. He struggles to be just and 
good, why should he be called upon to endure 
so;much? This is a real trial and the strong- 
es$ must struggle with it. Christian turned 
his back upon his village and upon his fam- 
ily, too, when they would not go with him. 
He persevered when Pliabte grew despondent 
and turned back; he fouglit bravely and vic- 
toriously with Apollyon; he cheered faith- 
ful until death at Vanity Fair; he was the 
stay of Hopeful when Demas sought to lure 
him to one side. These victories had drained 
his energy. The burden was heavy and the 
journey long. Sore-footed and heavy at 
heart, Christian, even over the slight pro- 
test of Hopeful, turned to the Bypath because 
it seemed to offer relief. It lands him in 


Doubting Castle and his troubles are multi- 
plied many fold. Buffeted by the storm, con- 
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fused in the darkness, confined within gloomy 
and grimy walls, beaten with many stripes, 
and urged by his persecutor to take his own 
life, Chriseian says, “My soul chooseth strang- 
ling rather than life and the grave is more 
easy for me than this dungeon.” The dark 
cloud of adversity had eclipsed his faith. If 
he did not doubt, he, at least for the moment, 
forgot God and seriously thought of suicide. 
Hardships had darkened his vision and suffer- 
ing had disturbed his poise. And this was 
true of him, though a hero. 


Does God Neglect Us? 

We are all apt to think that God is good 
and powerful, and that suffering is bad for 
us, and we conclude, therefore, that God 
neglects us when he allows us to suffer. The 
first premise is true but the second is false, 
and our conclusion, , therefore, is also false. 
We are all helpless and dependent upon one 
another. But we all know by observation and 
most of us by experience that when we ac- 
complish every undertaking, gratify every 
desire, and realize every ambition we as a 
result become arrogant, vain, proud, impa- 
tient, bigoted. And on the other hand if 
trials and difficulties, disappointments and 
failures, hardships and suffering have en- 
tered the life there come as resultant quali- 
ties humility and sympathy, patience and 
long suffering, kindness and love. As ex- 
amples of the former we have scores of 
examples of time serving self-seeking politi- 
cians who are in our municipal, state, and 
national legislatures. Of the latter we need 
no better examples than Helen Kellar and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Though para- 
doxical it may seem, it is good for all to 
suffer. 

Even Death Our Friend. 


Even death is our friend. It is by virtue of 
it that you and I enjoy our life today. The 
mere growth of vegetation would become so 
luxuriant, entangling and obstructive, that 
life of man would be impossible but for its 
(death’s) decay. Naturalists tell us that 
in the lower forms of animal life only two 
or three young out of millions reach maturity 
while the rest perish. Yet these lower forms 
of life swarm over land and sea in countless 
millions. Then there are the higher forms 
of animal life which multiply annually by the 
score. Where in all this rapidly accumulat- 
ing, swarming, roaming, conglomerate life 
could man find a place did not death kindly 
make room? Were death abolished among 
the human race there would be an ever in- 
creasing multitude of the feeble minded and 
insane, denizens, outlaws, and brutal crim- 
inals, the afflicted of both old and young, 
and last of all that innumerable host of the 
feeble and helpless aged. But for death, 
humanity would become its own intolerable 
burden. Yes, even though it seems to cut 
short the career of many a young and promis- 
ing life, death is a friend in disguise. 

So long, then, as we are doing what we 
know to be right we cannot afford to grow 
impatient at our troubles. Christian did 
and he turned aside for an easier way but he 
multiplied them a thousand fold. That will 
happen to all who do it. The history of 
human experience confirms this truth and it 
should be a warning to any who are tempted. 
All things work together for good. 


There is a jewel which no Indian mine can 
buy, 

No chemie art can counterfeit; 

It makes men rich in greatest poverty, 

Makes water wine, turns wooden cups to 
gold, 

The homely whistle to sweet music’s strain; 

Seldom it comes—to few from heaven sent— 

That much in little—all in nought—content. 

—wWilbye, “Madrigal.” 
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The many inquiries concerning Mrs. H. L. 


months has 
make 


Willett whose illness of many 
caused great anxiety, prompt us to 
mention in the news columns of her present 
encouraging condition. A serious operation 
was undergone two weeks ago which, it was 
hoped by the doctors, would effect a recovery. 
She is progressing nicely with every apparent 
prospect of these hopes being realized. 


week our readers will re- 
ceive their copy of the Christian Century 
at Pittsburg. It will be the Centennial num- 
ber, and one that you will, we hope, take 
pleasure in presenting to your friends who 
now be reading the Christian 
A suggestion from you will help to 
The 


your 


Next many of 


may not 
Century. 
bring them into our circle of readers. 
you and 


editors will enjoy meeting 


friends at the Christian Century Booth. 


The study of the character and work of 
Rev. Charles S. Medbury, Uni- 
versity Place Church, Des Moines, presented 


pastor of 


to our readers this week, deals with a char- 
acter worthy of the careful thought of every 


minister who seeks a fruitful ministry. Men 
of whatever type of mind they may be, 
acknowledge the greatness of the work of 


C. S. Medbury. 


office 
nouncing the coming of great companies of 
people who expect to make the trip from Chi- 
cago to Pittsburg on the “Christian Century 
It will be a fine company of peo- 


Letters are reaching this daily an- 


Special.” 
ple. We hope that every one of our friends 
who can so arrange his trip, will join us in 
this happy company. The train leaves the 
Union station, Chicago, 8:30 a. m., Monday, 
October 11. 


Your preparation of heart will have 


much to do with your enjoyment of the Cen- 


own 


tennial convention. There will be great ad- 


unexcelled fellowship, inspirational 


dress¢ s 


reports, and soul stirring visions. But what 
each one gets of permanent value will de- 
pend upon what he goes to get. It will be 


a great day to study the present life of the 
Disciples, and to more clearly see the possi- 
movement, a great day for 
and determined resolu- 


bilities of the 

mountain-top visions, 
tions. 

> . * 

Chas. E 

Bowen, Ill., to Ridgeway, Mo. 


Varney, changes his address from 


During the past year our people in Japan 
contributed $958.94 for Foreign Missions. 

The church at Fayette, Ohio, has called W. 
D. Trumble as its pastor for the coming year. 

A. W. Taylor, pastor of the Irving Park 
Church spent a few days in Eureka last 
week. 

Mrs. M. B. Madden of Sendai, Japan, is 
now in Topeka, Kan. She was present at 
the Kansas Convention held at Hutchinson. 

The Va., W. E. 


Pierece, pastor, has become a Living-link in 


church at Cameron, W. 


the Foreign Societ y. 


C. A. Freer has closed his work with the 
church at Bedford, Ohio, and accepted a call 
to the church at Millersburg. 


J. H. Smart preached at Lane, IIl., Septem- 
ber 27. It was Declaration Day with the 
church. There were two confessions. 


J. J. Cole, pastor of the church at Clarks- 
ville, Tenn., has been spending several weeks 
resting at Pennington Gap, Tenn. 
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Oklahoma. 


R. H. Ingram, of Perry, Iowa, will go to 
Pittsburg, not at the expense of his church, 


but of the Endeavor Society. 


The Grant Park Church, Des Moines, pays 
the entire expense of their pastor, B. D. 
Clark, to the Centennial convention. 


The church at Clarion, Iowa, where H. C. 
Littleton is the pastor, is spending about 
$2,000 repairing its house of worship. 


A. W. Conner begins a ten days’ campaign 
for boys, with the Central Church, Warren, 
Ohio, October 10. 


A. T. Campbell, who has been pastor of 
the Metropolitan Church, Chicago, for the 
past five years, has resigned. The Metro- 
politan Church is in a positon where it has 
to meet the difficulties of a rapidly changing 
community. The people who are the strength 
of the church keep moving farther out 
toward the suburbs, and their places are taken 
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S. McGill, of Missouri, has been called 
to the pastorate of the church at Lawton, 


















Heights Church the last Sunday in Septem. 
ber. 


There were forty-six accessions to the 
church at Athens IIl., in the meeting helg 
by J. M. Francis, pastor and Charles E. Me. 
Vay, singer. 

The First Church, Austin, Ill, Geo. 4 
Campbell, pastor, is pushing vigorously its 
new building project, and hopes to have jt 
ready for occupancy by Christmas. 


The Birmingham News for Septemebr }g 
contains a three-column write-up of the Cen. 
tennial Convention, and its significance jp 
the religious life of our time. 


“The Growth of a Hundred Years,” was the 
subject of a Centenial sermon by P. H. Wel- 
shimer, Canton, Ohio, Sunday evening, Sep- 
tember 24. 


William Bayard Craig, former pastor of 
Central Church, Denver, is to preach for the 
Lenox Ave. Church, New York, October 3 and 
10. 


B. S. Denny, Iowa’s State Secretary, says 
that he is in correspondence with an ex- 
cellent Baptist preacher who is ready to 
take membership with the Disciples. 

A reception for students, with the members 
| of the Endeavor Society as hosts, was given 
| by the First Church, Lincoln, Nebraska, Tues- 
day evening, September 28. 





Lloyd Darsie, Hiram, Ohio, has accepted a 
call to the Hollywood Church, California. He 
will begin his work with this church imme- 
diately after the Centennial Convention. 


Leslie Morgan of England, was in Chicago, 
a day or two last week and made a pleasant 
eall at the Christian Century office. Mr. 
Morgan is addressing the churches of the 
homeland while here. 

Sunday, September 26, S. J. Corey, secre- 
tary of F. C. \.. S., spoke for the church at 
Eminence, Ky., E. W. Allen at Edinburg, IIL, 


and F. M. Rains dedicated the new church 








Rev. A. T. Campbell. 


by a class of people who, however much they 
may need the church, are not able to give it 
the support it needs. The church is further 
handicapped by a very inadequate and unat- 
tractive building, and a duality of leadership. 
Mr. Campbell has met the situation with an 
unusual grasp of the significance of the situa- 
tion, and a forcefulness that has made his 
work of real worth to the community and the 
church. His resignation is a keen loss to the 
ministry of the Disciples in Chicago. 

I. N. MeCash, pastor of the First Church, 
Berkeley, spoke at the Stanford University 
the last Sunday morning in September. 


Evangelist L. E. Sellers’ permanent address 
is now at 3345 North Capitol avenue, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Evangelist J. M. Lowe, has taken up his 
residence at 1374 Twenty-fifth street, Des 
Moines, Ia. 

The annual meeting of the First Church, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, was held Sunday, October 


3, at 3 p. m. 


Royal L. Handley, minister at Waukegan, 
Ill., supplied the pulpit of the Compton 


at Petersburg, Ill. 


Sumner T. Martin is ready to enter the 
field of evangelism and to answer calls of 
churches at very reasonable terms. Mr. Mar- 
tin has had a successful career as an evan- 
gelist. 

H. C. Clark, it is reported, has resigned his 
pastorate at Fortuna, Cal., and will close his 
work about the first of November. Rumor 
has it also that C. H. Forster, of Red Bluf, 
has been called to succeed Mr. Clark. 


J. M. Lowe is having a good meeting with 
J. D. Greer and the chureh at Ladonia, Mo. 
where Mr. Greer has been pastor for five 
years, and “can’t find a quiting place.” He 
is an earnest and popular pastor. 


Princess Long, of California, stopped at 
Hutchinson, Kansas, on her way to the Cen- 
tennial Convention. She had charge of the 
music of the state convention which met in 
Hutchinson last week. 


Earl P. Kempher has resigned his pastorate 
at Mt. Healthy, Ohio, and will close his work 
with the church the last of December. Dur- 
ing Mr. Kempher’s pastorate the Mt. Healthy 
church has improved its property at a cost of 
$6,800. 


The First Church, Lincoln, Nebraska, held 
no morning service October 3, that the mem- 
bers of the church might attend the dedica- 


tory services of the University Church, 
Bethany. 
The Jackson Boulevard Sunday-school, 


Chicago, observed Rally Day, with an at 
tendance of 605, and a $45.00 offering. There 
were twenty-two new scholars enrolled. A.C. 
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superintendent of this large 


Munson is 
school. 

Ralph C. Sargent has resigned as C. W. 
B. M. evangelist for Western Washington, 
to become pastor of the church at Richland. 
Mrs. Sargent is the delegate from the West- 
ern Washington, to the Centennial Conven- 
tion. 

The Austin Christian Church, which has 
been meeting with the Congregetional church 
for the past year, has now determined to 
hold its meetings in the Royal League Hall, 
until its new building is completed, which 
will be about Christmas. 


During the past year the medical mission- 
aries of the Foreign Society have treated 131,- 
7,0 patients, or an average of 361 per day. 
The medical missionaries collected $12,175. 
This money was spent for the enlargement 
of the work. 


Ben F. Hill has resigned his pastorate at 
Okmulgee, Okla., and will re-enter the evan- 
gelistic field. He will have his son associated 
with him as leader of song. Mr. Hill’s ad- 
dress for several weeks yet will be at Ok- 
mulgee. 

Fred F. Schimdtz, pastor of the Historic 
old Bend Fork Church,, Ohio, is holding a 
meeting with home forces, and the results 
have suprassed their most extravagant hopes. 
There have been fifty-three additions in three 
weeks, and the meeting continues. 

F. A. Sword, evangelist, has held two meet- 
ings this year with the church at Loraine, 
Ill. The first was held about six months 
ago and there were sixty-six accessions to 
the church; the second has just closed with 
fourteen accessions. J. F. Smith is pastor of 
the church. 

Declaration Day was enthusiastically ob- 
served by the church at Massilon, Ohio. There 
were 354 in the Sunday-school, eighty in the 
Centennial Bible Class, and an offering of 
five dollars. Fifty were enrolled in a teacher 
training class. There were two additions to 
the church. 


George C. Ritchey, Newberg, Ore., has col- 
lected and sent to the Foreign Society nearly 
$8,000 on the fund to provide the steamer for 
the Upper Congo, to be known as the “S. S. 
Oregon.” He will be present at the dedica- 
tion of the steamer in Pittsburg, October 13. 
The boat will be dedicated at 5:30 p. m. 


President Hill M. Bell, of Drake Uni- 
versity, has about recovered from his recent 
attack of appendicitis, and that without an 
operation. He is again at his work. It 
was a difficult task for the physicians to 
keep him from it for even a few days. 


The Naomi Avenue Church, Los Angeles, 
will observe the thirteenth anniversary of 
its founding, September 26. This church will 
try the experiment of uniting their Bible 
Study and morning service, beginning the 
first Sunday in October. E. W. Thornton is 
the pastor of this growing church. 


It is a pleasure to the Christian Century 
to announce that G. D. Edwards, Field Secre- 
tary of the Missouri Bible College, has re- 
covered from his recent attack of typhoid 
fever and is again in the battle. He has two 
months yet in which to meet the very gen- 
erous offer made the school by R. A. Long, of 
Kansas City. 


_The church and Sunday-school and Chris 
tan Endeavor Society of the High Street 
Christian Church, Akron, Ohio, have sent the 
Foreign Society $1,340 this year. Only one 
other church in the brothericod, Indepen- 
aence Boulevard, Kansas City, Mo., surpasses 
it The last named church and Sunday- 
School have given about $2,400. 


THE 





E. B. Bagby, pastor of the church at Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, recently gave his popular 
lecture, “Uncle Rastus” in his church, divid- 
ing the proceeds between benevolent work, 
and the sending of a delegate to the Pitts- 
burg Convention. Mr. Bagby gave this lec- 
ture several times in Washington and each 
time to an increased audience. 

Andrew P. Johnson, until recently pastor 
of the church at Fayette, Mo., has taken up 
his work with the church at Chickasha, Okla. 
This is one of the great churches of the 
state. It entertained the state convention 
this year. Mr. Johnson will lead it into 
greater life. 


Chicago Churches 
AUSTIN, G. A. Campbell. Royal League Hall, 
1l a, m. and 8 p. m. 
ASHLAND, Sixty-second and Laflin streets. 
J. E. Futcher. 11 a. m. and 8 p. m. 
DOUGLAS PARK, Turner avenue, near Og- 
den avenue. 11 a. m. and 8 p. m. 
ENGLEWOOD, Sixty-sixth place and Stewart 


avenue. C. G. Kindred. 10:45 a. m. and 
7:45 p. m. 

EVANSTON, O. F. Jordan. 10:30 a. m. and 
7:30 p. m. 


HARVEY. W. D. Endres. 11 a. m. and 8 p. m. 
HYDE PARK, Fifty-seventh street and Lex- 
E. S. Ames and Richard W. 
sermon 


ington avenue. 
Gentry. Communion 10:30 a. m.; 
ll a. m, 

JACKSON BOULEVARD, 1010 Jackson boule- 
vard. Austin Hunter. 10:45 a. m. and 
8 p. m. 

KENDALL STREET, near Polk street. 
a. m. and 7:30 p. m. 

MEMORIAL, Oakwood boulevard, just west 
of Cottage Grove avenue. Dr. Herbert L. 
Willett and Robert N. Van Doren. 10:45 
a. m. and 8:00 p. m. 

Mz TROPOLITAN, Van Buren street, near 
Oakley boulevard. Charles R. Scoville and 
A. T. Campbell. 10:45 a. m. and 8 p. m. 

MONROE STREET, corner of Francisco ave- 
nue. C. C. Morrison. 11 a. m. and 7:45 
p. m. 

NURTH-WEST MISSION. FE. J. 
a. m. and 8 p. m. 

SHEFFIELD AVENUE, 
street. Will F. Shaw. 
p. m. 

SOUTH CHICAGO. A. J. Saunders. 11 a. m. 
and 7:45 p. m. 

WEST END, corner Congress 
Forty-second avenue. C. M. 
10:45 a. m. and 8 p. m. 


10:30 


Arnot. 11 


corner of George 
1l a. m. and 7:45 


street and 
Kriedler. 


WEST PULLMAN. Chas. A. Pearce. 10:45 
a. m. and 8 p. m. 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS. R. L. Prunty. 10:45 


ua. m. and 8 p. m. 





E. T. MacFarland, who has been for ten 
years pastor of the Fourth Church, St. Louis, 
Mo., has received a call to the Memorial 
Chureh, Rock Island, and we understand he 
will accept. Mr. Farland’s work in St. Louis 
has been of a high order and we shall be 
glad to welcome him to the Illinois fellow- 
ship. 

Chas. Exley, a student at the University 
of Chicago, preached Sunday morning, Sep- 
tember 18, in the First Church, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. This church ordained Mr. Exley 
to the ministry. Of his serman the parish 
paper of the church says: “His sermon Sun- 
day morning was practical, soulful and de- 
livered in an effective manner. We heartily 
enjoyed the message.” 


‘F. D. Draper, who but a few weeks ago 
closed his work with the 


Hillman Street 
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Church, Youngstown, Ohio, has received and 
accepted a unanimous call to the First 
Church, Ashland, Ohio. Mr. Draper was pas- 
tor of the Hillman Street Church for four 
years, during which time there were more 
than three hundred additions to the church, 
and the present building was erected. 


£ 


The Annual meeting of the Lenox Ave. 
Church, New York, will be held Wednesday 
evening, October 13. This church is looking 
hopefully to the future. The following words 
of hope appeared in their bulletin of Sep- 
tember 28: “With a new church building, a 
new field of labor, new hopes and aspira- 
tions, a new heart for the work and a new 
leader, the outlook for service and accom- 
plishments is most encouraging.” 


Topeka, Kansas, is putting forth effort to 
gain the International convention for 1910. 
The capitol of the “Sun Flower State” has 
many points of advantage to urge upon the 
brotherhood; she is centrally located, has 
the advantages of the great trunk lines of 
railway, and has a convention hall that will 
seat 5,000, which is within a few steps of 
the assembly rooms of the leading churches, 
which are at the service of the convention. 


Gary Cook inaugurated his work as state 
superintendent of Bible-schools in Indiana by 
visiting the Sunday-school of the ‘Third 
Church, Indianapolis where H. G. Hill min- 
isters. There are 401 enrolled in the exten 
sion Department or Home Department. Is 
not, this the mark for our brotherhood? ‘lhe 
Third Church is building a new 
worship with quarters to house a 
school of 1500. 


house of 
Sunday 


Centennial addresses by W. L. Hayden are 
ready for delivery. A pamphlet or booklet on 
good paper, about 48 pages, usual book size, 
clear type, containing full page cuts of each 
of the Campbells, Stone and Scott. Price. 
paper cover, single copy, 25c, $2.00 a dozen; 
cloth cover, single copy, 50c, $4.00 a dozen, 








CHILDREN SHOWED IT 
Effect of Their Warm Drink in the 
Morning. 

“A year ago I was a wreck from coffee 
drinking and was on the point of giving up 
my position in the school room because of 
nervousness. 

“IT was telling a 
said, ‘We drink 


friend about it and shi 
nothing at meal time but 
Postum, and it is such a comfort to have 
something we can enjoy drinking with the 
children.’ 

“T was astonished that she would allow the 
children to drink any kind of coffee, but she 
said Postum was the most healthful drink in 
the world for children as well as for older 
ones, and that the condition of both the 
children and adults showed that to be a fact. 

“My first trial was a failure. The cook 
boiled it four or five times and it tasted so 
flat that I was in despair but determined to 
give it one more trial. This time we followed 
the directions and boiled it fifteen minutes 
after the boiling began. It was a decided 
success and I was completely won by its rich 
delicious flavor. In a short time I noticed a 
decided improvement in my condition and 
kept growing better and better month after 
month, until now I am perfectly healthy, and 
do my work in the school room with ease 
and pleasure. I would not return to the 
nerve-destroying regular coffee for any 
money.” 

Read the famous little “Health Classic,” 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s 
a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Orders solicited and promptly filled. Address 
W. L. Hayden, 14 North Bolton avenue, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


From the report of Pastor E. B. Babgy to 
the First Church, Fort Smith, Arkansas, we 
take the following items: “The pastor's re- 
port for his first year was as follows: Ad- 
ditions 73, weddings 14, funerals 15, calls 
1,109, money raised $5,970, for missions $5.10. 
This does not include the amount raised by 
the Bible-school and other church organiza- 
tions. Let all help to make next year far 
better.” 


At Dallas, Texas, there were twenty-four 
additions at regular services, September 5; 
six the 12th; four the 19th, and three the 
26th; making a total of thirty-six for the 
month. It has been a great year in the Cen- 
tral Church; hardly ever have a Sunday 
without confessions. The missionary collec- 
tions have been the greatest in the history 
of the churches, besides they have made 
3,000 repairs on the church building. J. O. 
Shelburne is pastor. 


At Moberly, Missouri, “Declaration Day” 
was enthusiastically observed. There was an 
attendance of 1,060 in the Bible-school. This, 
the Central Church, is planning to erect a 
Sunday-school building which will enable them 
to care for two thousand or more pupils. The 
outlook for the church is very bright. The 
pastor, S. Boyd White has been given a un- 
animous call to remain with the church in- 
definitely. There will be ten or twelve dele- 
gates from Moberly to the Centennial Con- 
vention. 


The Sterling Place Church, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., has called M. M. Ammunson as pastor, 
and he began his work with this church the 
19th of September. Mr. Ammunson is a 
graduate of Yale University, and formerly 
held a successful pastorate in St. Thomas, 
Antario. The Sterling place church offers 
great opportunities for up-to-date and ag- 
gressive work, and it was on this account 
that Mr. Ammunson decided to accept their 
call rather than one extended him by his 
former church at St. Thomas, 


rhe following words from a letter written 
us by a good faithful preacher tells the story 
of many a heart that should be remembered 
by their more fortunate brethren who may 
attend the Centennial Convention: 

“Ag the time draws near for the Pittsburg 
meeting I find it more improbable that I will 
be able to be present in person, though I will 
be there in spirit and good wishes for its suc- 
cess. I have not been well for the last year. 
I have not been wholly laid off, but just able 
to do whatto me is light work. I preach 
nearly every Sunday and get along very well. 
I write to thank you for the Christian Cen 
tury which me every week. I 
read it with great interest and satisfaction.” 


comes to 


The announcement made by C. A. MacDon- 
ald, recently of McKees Rocks, regarding 
his work as Bible School Evangelist, indicates 
that Mr. MacDonald is entering a field so 
far unoccupied, and yet one of the greatest 
promise. His work will not be that of the 
man who comes with a set speech and a 
few pat jokes, and goes his way leaving the 
achool about as it was before; but he will 
on the other hand come with a vision of the 
possibilities and needs of the school, and by 
a week or two of solid work from platform 
and in the Mr. and Mrs. Mac- 
Donald will the school a larger 
vision of its work and an inspiration for a 
higher type of teaching in the church. This 
is the work that will in the end prove of 
greatest value to the church. We hope that 
Mr. and Mrs. MacDonald may be kept busy 
by our best churches, 


homes, 


give to 


THE 
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The First Church, San Angelo, Texas, is 
enjoying successful work under the pastoral 
direction of F. F. Wyatt. In a little less 
than twenty months they have received into 
the church 120 persons, and lost 25, leaving 
a net gain of 95. They have raised for home 
and district work $3,808.00, for additional 
ground to build on $2,300.00, for the new 
church edifice $15,000.00, and for missions, 
benevolence and education at least $1,000.00, 
making a total of $22,108.00. This does not 
include the work done and the money given 
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by the Sunday-school, Ladies’ Aid Society or 
C. W. B. M. Auxiliary. The Aid Society and 
the Auxiliary have something like forty-five 
members each, and they give systematically 
and regularly. The Sunday-school has an 
average attendance of about 110, and its 
Sunday offerings average about $5.50. One 
offering each month goes to the orphanages 
and the fifth Sunday offerings are sent to 
Home Missions. They are paying the indebt. 
edness on a building owned by a sister church 
in a nearby town. 


Centennial Bulletin 
By John A. Jayne 


This is the last bulletin of the Publicity 
Committee setting forth the attractions and 
the many interests that center in our great 
Centennial Convention. For many long 
months the work of preparation for the Cen- 
tennial has been moving steadily forward. 
For months Brother Warren wrote these 
centennial bulletins that aroused the atten- 
tion and attracted the admiration of all 
who read them. When Brother Warren’s 
work became so heavy in other directions, 
he turned the work over to the present 
writer, who has found the work a most 
pleasant and congenial one. 

It has been one of the characteristics of the 
Centennial Committee to smile, be patient 
and gentle and kind even in the midst of 
circumstances that have been harsh, grind- 
ing and wearisome. There have been times 
when the nerves have been on edge, the mind 
excited and the heart aroused, but through 
all of these trying scenes there has been 
exemplified to a marked degree the beautiful 
words of the 133rd Psalm. “Behold how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity.” 

And now the work of the Publicity Com- 
mittee is drawing to its close. The last 
words are being spoken, the last paragraphs 
written and by the time this reaches the 
eye of the reader, hundreds will be on their 
way to Pittsburg, the convention city, the 
Virgin soil of America’s greatest restora- 
tion movement. 

But ere the work of the publicity depart- 
ment is closed there are some last things 
that should be repeated and re-emphasized. 


Register for the Program. 


Again let it be said that if you desire a 
program of the convention it will be to your 
advantage to register at once for the same. 
The advance copies of the program show that 
it is a veritable work of art. It is splen- 
didly bound in the finest of morocco, has 
extra heavy gilded edges and is a supreme 
triumph of the printer’s skill. The contents 
are varied and interesting. There jis a su- 
perb introduction by Brother Garrison of St. 
Louis on the origin of the Restoration Move- 


ment. Brother A. McLean contributes one 
of his most notable monographs on The 
Pioneers of the Restoration. Col. Samuel 


Harden Church gives in his own inimitable 
and illustrative way the story of Pittsburg, 
its rise and progress from a mere trading 
station and fort to its present proud position 
as the greatest industrial center of the world. 
In addition to all this there is a full and 
complete program of what promises to be the 
world’s largest religious gathering of modern 
times. To this is appended all of the music 
of the convention, fifty pages in number, 
selected and arranged by that prince of con- 
vention music framers, O. H. Philips. There 
have been but 20,000 of these programs 
printed. The advance registration for them 


is something remarkable. It will be the act 
of wisdom for you to send iy nour Centennial 
dollar which secures for you this program 
and also centennial souvenir badge and gives 
you a personal and individual interest jn 
the world-wide proclamation of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 


Please Register for Your Rooms. 


Please register for your rooms at once. 
We expect to have 30,000 rooms listed at the 
centennial] headquarters, 626 Liberty avenue, 
when you shall arrive in the Centennial city. 
Requests for assignment of rooms are pour- 
ing in by the hundreds with every mail. As- 
signments are being made in order of their 
receipt. Those who made first application 
will, of course, have, their rooms assigned 
them nearest the convention halls. The en- 
tertainment committee headed by Fred M. 
Gordon, waited until October 1, before send- 
ing out any assignment cards; for this rea- 
son, the committee wanted to have as full 
and a complete list of homes as possible 
before making assignments. The people who 
registered in July will naturally be assigned 
nearest the convention halls and so on until 
all assignments have been made. The regis- 
tration is absolutely free of cost and by your 
sending in your name you are guaranteed a 
good room and save for yourself the hurry 
and confusion of arriving in a strange city, 
with thousands of others, who, like you, are 
tired, worn, and eager for a place that they 
may call home. Therefore, it is to your 
decided advantage to register for rooms at 
once. 

Take Notice! 


have 


Special warning. 

The entertainment committee 
to much trouble and considerable expense to 
find rooms for delegates in respectable and 
reputable homes. But in this city, as in 
every large city, there is a class of people 
who take advantage of numbers and stran- 
gers unfamiliar with the city, to rent rooms 
at exhorbitant prices. The entertainment 
committee gives fair warning that it can- 
not in any way be responsible to delegates, in 
the city, for the kind of accommodations they 
receive or the price they pay, who fail to 
register either in advance or upon their ar- 
rival. The committee will have plenty of 
good rooms at moderate prices, though the 
50e rooms are nearly all taken and every 
delegate should see to it that, being fore 
warned, he is forearmed and saved from rob- 
bery and extortion. 

When You Get Into the City. 

When your train arrives in Pittsburg you 
will find at the various stations, the Union 
Depot, the B. & O., the Erie, and the Wa- 
bash, information booths erected, guides in 
attendance who will direct you to Centennial 
headquarters from which place you will be 
guided to the sub-stations, from whence you 
will be taken directly to your room. If you 
follow these suggestions implicitly, you will 


gone 
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have no trouble in finding your home during 
the convention period. If at any time, while 
you are in the city, you want information, 
consult a policeman or some one who wears 
a red button with the words “I Live Here, 
Ask Me” upon it. It is also probable that 
the Pittsburg Leader will have information 
pooths scattered in various parts of the 
city where you may ask any questions you 
please and be assured of a polite, intelligent 
and satisfactory answer. 
The Newspapers. 

The newspapers of the city will give very 
complete and very satisfactory, but necessar- 
ily curtailed, reports of the convention. It 
js but just to the newspapers of Pittsburg 
to say that from the first beginning of the 
convention idea down to the present they 
have been uniformly courteous and have given 
liberal space to all the interests of the con- 
yention. As a further token of their con- 
sideration, they have made special rates for 
the ten days of the 
scribers who may desire to have the papers 
sent to their own homes or to their friends. 
The morning papers, the Gazette Times, 
(rep.), Dispatch (rep.), or the Post (dem.), 
all morning papers with Sunday editions will 
be mailed for the entire term for lic. The 
evening papers, the Chronicle Telegraph 
(rep.), Leader (ind. rep.), Press (ind.) or 
Sun (dem.), will be sent for 10c. The Leader 
and Press have Sunday editions which are 
included at the price 10c. If you will send 
the mailing price of any one of these papers 
to the publicity man he will see that the 
paper of your choice is mailed to you. 


convention to sub- 


Stenographic Reports. 


As it will be impossible because of the tre- 
mendous volume of the convention, meeting 
in at least five halls and the larger number 
of speakers for the newspapers to give com- 
plete reports of the convention, arrangements 
have been made whereby a complete steno- 
graphic report of every word spoken and 
every prayer offered will be taken. The 
reason for this is three-fold. First, for the 
accommodation of those who cannot attend 
the convention. Second, for those who at- 
tending the convention are unable because 
of its vastness to attend each and every 
session. Third, to preserve in an accurate, 
convenient and systematic manner the rec- 
ords for historical purposes. This steno- 
graphic report when completed will be bound 
in an attractive form, beautifully illustrated 
and clearly printed. It will be sold to ad- 
vance subscribers for $1.00 per copy. To 
those who subscribe within 30 days after the 
convention, the price will be $1.25. After 
that time it will be sold for $1.50. You will 
help the committee 


having that work in 


charge by subscribing now. A certificate of 
the subscription will be issued and when com- 
Send 
your orders to The Centennial Committee, 
Pittsburg. 


pleted the book will be sent prepaid. 


Convention Pointers. 


The exhibits of the convention will be 
many, rare and exceedingly diversified. All 
of our missionary societies, publishing houses 
and colleges will make the greatest display 
they have ever made. Large space has been 
assigned to these in Carnegie Institute. 

On Thursday afternoon of the convention, 
there will be tendered a reception to the 
old students of the Old Pleasant Hill Sem- 
mary at the beautiful residence of Mrs. Cad- 
Walladar Evans on South Negley avenue. 
To this reception all former students of the 
Seminary are invited together with daughters 
and friends of the students. 
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Received 


Highest Award 


Chicago 
World’s Fair 





from Grapes 


A Pure, Cream of 


Tartar Powder 


D? PRICE'S 


CREAM 


Baking Powder 


makes biscuits, cakes and pastry 


more digestible. 





Pray for its workers, its speakers, its 
stenographers, its singers, for all who in 
any way have anything to do with it. 

Pray God that this convention which cele- 
brates the closing of our first century and 
the opening of the second, shall be a con- 
vention, not great in 
strength, but also mighty in spiritual power. 

Pray God that as we stand in the blushing 
dawn of our second century that we may 
stand at the beginning of the era when the 
prayer of the Christ, “that they may all be 
one” shall be answered and that it shall be 
the ushering in of the glad time “when the 
knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth 
as the waters cover the sea.” 


simply numerical 


Chicago 
THE TEMPERANCE PARAvE 
(Continued from page 11.) 

wags, of course, who made flippant remarks 
about various things. Even these, however, 
were more restrained in their jokes than last 
year. When the police halted the procession 
at The Fair, to let a beer wagon through, 
they had much merriment. It cannot be 
doubted, however, that the average Chicagoan 
was amazed at the strength of the movement. 
He does not realize that a third of Chicago 
is prohibition territory. He has always sup- 
posed the temperance movement a joke. There 
can be no doubt of the salutary effect of this 
demonstration upon the politicians. There is 
no reason to question that the homely advice 
given on many a sign will bear fruitage in 
better living in many cases. 

The song of the parade was “Chicago is 
Going Dry.” Is there any ground to hope 





for any such achievement? At first, one is 
forced into despair. The Protestant churches 
of the city are in such a hopeless minority. 
The most they can hope for politically for a 
generation is to be a balance of power. In 
the parade there was but a handful from the 
six hundred thousand Germans. There was 
no representation from the two hundred thou- 
sand Poles. If the Scandinavians were well 
represented, they were the only foreign people 
of Chicago who displayed any considerable 
We can see how 
many of the new suburbs will insist upon 
being admitted to the city as dry territory, 
but could the whole city ever be cleaned up? 


interest in the movement. 


There are certain elements of hope in our 
city. The greatest is the new interest of 
the Catholic church. Their holdings are so 
much greater in Chicago than that of the 
Protestants that their recent parade and pro- 
nouncement is of tremendous importance to 
the movement. Another element of hope is 
the attitude of the press. Some of the best 
papers of the city have taken to printing 
much temperance news and the leading daily 
of the city has promised its support to the 
Anti-Saloon League. The politicians of the 
city are beginning to see, since the odium of 
the McCann trial, that to be linked up with 
the saloon crowd is to be branded as asso- 
ciating with the worst elements of the com- 
munity. Things are happening so fast in 
our city that we must not despair of any 
great reform. The darkest hour is before the 
dawning and if the cup of iniquity is full 
for the saloon, it is but to encourage us to 
believe that the wrath of God is to be visited 
upon it shortly. 
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In California 
A Hopeful Outlook on the Coast 
By B. B. Tyler 


average, their annual gifts to world evangel- 
ism amount to $2.20 for each member of 


The last summer was spent in California. 
I had three full weeks of absolute rest in 
Los Angeles. We, Mrs. Tyler and I, are 
indebted, incalculably, to Brother J. P. Mc- 
Knight, of the Magnolia Avenue Church, for 
an almost ideal home—the St. James hotel. 
Brother McKnight secured a room in this 
homelike hotel for us, in anticipation of our 
arrival. I left home July 1, having the ap- 
pearance of a broken down old man. The 
last day of August I returnea to Denver 
thoroughly rested and in perfect health. The 
summer climate and pleasant associations 
of southern California did it! 

After this season of rest and recuperation 
we attended the Northern California Con- 
vention of Disciples of Christ at Santa Clara. 
The Disciples own Garfield Park, in the 
midst of which is an auditorium with a seat- 
ing capacity of from 1800 to 2000. Cottages 
are grouped about this ‘auditorium. For 
a mid-summer outing this place is all that 


one could desire. Extending through two 
weeks was a carefully arranged program 


representing all the general interests of the 
church. The Centennial was constantly in 
evidence. The addresses were of unusually 
high order, both as to thought and diction. 
Edification and inspiration attended their de 
ivery. California Disciples have big hearts 
and enjoy large visions. They attempt great 
things. They talk in a large way—nor is it 
all talk, things come to pass. 

[he Berkeley Seminary has made a new 
departure. The curriculum is original. It 
is arranged for the Pacific Coast. Condi- 
tions here are peculiar. Japanese and Chi- 
nese are much in evidence. Two men, breth- 
ren Eny and Bentley, who have spent each 
a dozen or fifteen years in Japan and China, 
are members of the faculty. H. H. Guy is 
Dean of the Seminary. It is the purpose of 
the brethren to train Japanese and Chinese 
to do Christian work among their people in 
the United States and in the lands of their 
nativity. I think I saw the statement that 
twenty-eight Japanese have enrolled as stu- 
dents in this school of the Prophets. 

Every man on the faculty is said to be 
a specialist in his department. H. O. Breeden 
will deliver lectures and conduct conferences 
on evangelism. I. N. MecCash will give in- 
struction in the pastoral office and work. 
For information concerning this unique and 
up-to-date institution, address President H. 
D. McAneney, 2213 Dwight Way, Berkeley, 
Cal. Dr. McAneney appears to me to be 
the man for the office which he fills. 

San Francisco is the most wonderful city 
on earth! Three short years ago it was a 
heap of ruins. Today it has a larger popu- 
lation than it had previous to the great fire. 
More than 84,000 voters recently registered. 
This indicates a population of not less than 
400,000. A few evidences of the destructive 
fire remain—only a few. The buildings are 
larger, stronger, and of better appearance, 
than before the earthquake and fire of 1906. 

The Southern Califorma Convention met 
in Long Beach, August 11 to 22. This was 
a great assembly. About 3,000 persons regis 
tered. The meetings were held in the audi 
torium which has a seating capacity otf 
6,000. This building belongs to the munici- 
pality, and is given free to all sorts of con- 
ventions. There is no charge even for lights 
and janitors’ services. Long Beach is, of 
course, “a dry town.” The Virginia hotel 
is a hostelry that would be an honor to any 
city. In this convention there was also a 
series of splendid Centennial addresses. I! 
am almost persuaded, after the experiences 
of last summer, that 1 know something about 
the Disciples—their purpose, their program, 
and their achievements! I believe that if 
I were urged to do so I could now aeliver 
an address on, “Why I Am a Disciple”! The 
brethren in southern California claim to 
stand at the head of our brotherhood in their 
per capita contributions to missions—domes- 
tie and foreign. It is claimed that, on an 


the church. What would be the aggregate 
missionary contribution of the Disciples of 
Christ in the United States? Southern Cal- 
ifornia, especially Long Beach, is the most 
religious place I ever visited. Neither Rome, 
Jerusalem, nor Constantinople, are to be 
named as rivals! The Spiritualists were in 
session from August 1 to 15, four meetings 
a day. The Disciples were in session from 
August 11 to 22, three meetings a day. The 
Methodists dedicated a fine church with 
2,500 sittings and were in the midst of a 
revival when I left and Beach. Meantime 
the Salvationists were in evidence, warning 
and persuading sinners to flee the divine 
wrath impending. There is not space to 
speak of Mormons, Christian Scientists, Di- 
Enough has been said to sustain my con- 
vine Scientists, Theosophists, and others. 
tention. 

The ministers’ meeting, Disciple ministers, 
in Los Angeles, the first Monday in each 
month, at the First Church, A. C. Smither, 
pastor, is quite equal to an average state 
convention. There are eighteen or twenty 
congregations of the Christian Church in 
Los Angeles. The southern part of the state 
is included in this meeting. The expenses 
are shared in common. It costs those who 
live in Los Angeles as much to attend this 
meeting as it costs the brethren living at 
a distance. This is an ail day meeting. The 
ladies of the Mother Church serve refresh- 
ments at noon. The hospitality is royal. 
The good fellowship cannot be excelled. 

The Centennial addresses delivered at the 
Long Beach convention had been read and 
discussed in this ministers’ meeting during 
the year. It is probable that they will be 
given to the public in book form. They are 
worthy of this consideration. 

Californians are men and women of faith. 
They believe in themselves. They believe 
in their church. They believe in their cli 
mate. They believe in California. They 
speak out. Their convictions are spoken 
boldly, in season, cut of season. In other 
parts of the world comparative degrees of 
speech are employed. Not so in California! 
The superlative alone is employed by Cali- 
fornians when speaking of anything per- 
taining to California. Almost thou per- 
suadest me. 


Denver, Colo., September 11, 1909. 


As We Go To Press. 


Kansas City, Mo., September 30.—Books 
closed with three-fourths of a million in the 
church Extension Fund, and a gain of 
$20,000 over last year.—George W. Muckley. 


Wapello, Iowa, October 3.—Closed last 
Tuesday night. Truly great meeting at 


Altoona. Spent blessed hour in sweet com- 
munion and fellowship with Brother Medbury 
and brethren University Church, Wednesday 
night; mingled with students of our great 
institution Drake ‘ithursday. Started here 
today. Organize adult Bible class with forty 
members. House packed. Brother Hill has 
things in good shape. E. W. Ford and wife 
boosting the music. My, what a great family 
we are getting to be. Pittsburg fifty 
thousand strong. Well, well, brethren let us 
sing Blest be the Tie that Binds.—Thompson 
the Egyptian. 

Kansas City, Mo., October 4. Great day 
to day, thirty-three confessions, 177 to date. 
Brother Donaldson and his noble band sold 
their little church and cut loose for a loca- 
tion a mile away. We are therefore in 
strange and at first unwelcome, unknown 
territory. Spite such a hindrance to a 
ready harvest our audiences in our big taber- 
nacle have been very large and our converts 
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mainly new families. Knowing that our mai, 
purpose is to erect a fine large working 
church, every convert we make comes op 

t acceptance of our plea. We dig 
dirt this week. It will be a great monument 
to Donalson. Vancamp doing fine work— 
Herbert Yeull. 


A Unique Dedication 
By A. F. Hensey. 


Among the great events to come to pass 
at Pittsburg there is one which stands 
unique and alone. This is the dedication of 
the Congo steamer of the Foreign Society 
All those who have heard of the splendid 
generosity of our Oregon brethren will re. 
joice that the steamer which is to bear the 
name of that fair state is nearing comple. 
tion, and will be set apart to its evangelistic 
mission during the coming National Convep. 
tion. And now in loving gratitude Dr, Dye 
and Ray Eldred and all your Congo mis. 
sionaries, in the name of the native churches 
at Bolenge and Longa, and for the sake of 
the sacred work to which it is devoted, give 
you a cordial invitation to be present at 
this dedication. It will be on Wednesday 
afternoon, October 13, at 5:30, and will take 
place at the mammoth shipyards of James 
Reese Sons and Company, Fourth and Dp. 
quesne. Any one in Pittsburg will tell you 
the proper cars to take to get there. ~ 

Perhaps never again will there come just 
this same privilege which you of the Cen 
tennial Hosts will have, of helping to con 
secrate to its work a steamer devoted to 
such a mighty task on the mighty Congo— 
the task of giving to the Forest Children of 
Congoland the precious Word of our God 
And how wonderfully He has already wrought 
in that land, among those people! And who 
is far-seeing enough to tell what shall be 
accomplished in His name when every hamlet 
hidden away in the districts as yet untrod- 
den by the foot of the white man shall hear 
the wooing story of the Cross? And when 
the day which is now but in the gray dawn. 
ing shall burst in noon-tide glory, and the 
hundreds who now wear His name shall be 
come the thousands, then all will love to 


WHEN DINNER COMES 
One Ought to Have a Good Appetite. 








A good appettie is the best sauce. It gos 
a long way toward helping in the digestive 
process, and that is absolutely essential to 
health and strength. 

Many persons have found that Grape-Nuts 
food is not only nourishing but is a great 
appetizer. Even children like the taste of it 
and grow strong and rosy from its use. 

It is especially the food to make a weak 
stomach strong and create an appetite for 
dinner. 

“IT am 57 years old.” writes a Tenn. grand 
mother, “and have had a weak stomach from 
childhood. By great care as to my diet! 
enoyed a reasonable degree of health, but 
never found anything to equal Grape-Nuts 4 
a standby. 

“When I have no appetite for breakfast 
and just eat to keep up my strength, I take 
four teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts with good 
rich milk, and when dinner comes I am 
hungry. While if I go without any break 
fast I never feel like eating dinner. Grape 
Nuts for breakfast seems to make a healthy 
appetite for dinner. 

“My little 13-months-old grandson had been 
very sick with stomach trouble during t® 
past summer, and2 finally we put him ™ 
Grape-Nuts. Now he is growing fat and well 
When asked if he wants his nurse or Grape 
Nuts, he brightens up and points to the 
cupboard. He was no trouble to wean at 
—thanks to Grape-Nuts.” Read the littl 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pke 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new om 
appears from time to time. They # 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 
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cherish the memory of that day in Pitts- 
bury when we in figure laid our hands in 
prayerful benediction on the prow of the 
“Oregon,” and bade her “God speed!” 
Because this steamer has been made pos- 
sible by the united gifts of thousands, it is 
fitting that amid the multitudes she be set 
spart to her task of winning Congoland. 
Your missionaries have reason to hope that 
not less than 30,000 disciples will be present 
on Wednesday afternoon. Remember the 
time: Wednesday, October 13, at 5:30 p. m. 
And the place: The Shipyards of James 
Reese Sons & Company, at Fourth and Du- 
yesne. PLAN TO BE THERE! 
Bolenge, Africa. 


A Message to Christian 


College Alumnae 
Mrs. Luella W. St. Clair. 


Will all Alumnae and former students of 
Christian College who expect to attend the 
Pittsburg Convention please notify me of 
their intention and also, if possible, of their 
Convention address? 

A number of Christian College women 
have expressed a desire to have a reunion 
during the Convention, and it is hoped at 
this time to make plans for the Jubilee Re- 
unjon to be held in 1911, in celebration of 
the sixtieth anniversary of the founding of 
Christian College. Trusting that we may 
be able to arrange for a Christian College 
banquet during the Convention, all alumnae 
and former students are asked to write im- 
mediately to 

Columbia, Missouri. 


Wisconsin Convention 
By J. H. Bullock. 


The annual convention of the Disciples of 
Christ in Wisconsin was held at Richland 
Center, September 16-19. The convention ser- 
mon was given by Claire L. Waite, First 
Church of Milwaukee. He spoke on the theme 
“Some Leading Features of Our Movement in 
Its Early Days.” It portrayed many of the 
conditions existing 100 years ago and showed 
the great difficulties which confronted the 
Campbells. 

The business sessions of the convention 
were full of interest and the reports from 
officers and churches indicated progress dur- 
ing the year. The Second Church of Mil- 
waukee presented the best report. This 
church was organized by a faithful band of 
workers from the First Church and is now 
situated in a splendid location, the |lot- 
being purchased this sumer for $4,000. They 
have recently called Eugene N. Duty for 
their pastor and he began work Sunday, Sep- 
tember 19. 

The state organization of the Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions reported the aim 
for its special centennial work not only 
reached but increased three-fold. Wisconsin 
is proud of this record. Mrs. Effie Cunning- 
ham of Indianapolis, Ind., addressed the con- 
vention on “The Missionary Farmer and His 
Farm.” 

_ The Bible School session occupied a prom- 
inent place on the program. Addresses were 
given by Mrs. J. P. Wright, Readstown; Mrs. 
L. A. Kenyon, Milwaukee; Claire L. Waite, 
Milwaukee, and V. A. Lewis, Readstown. 
Marion Stevenson, Superintendent of the Na- 
tional Christian Bible School Association, 
gave two addresses in the interest of Teacher 
Training and organized Adult Bible classes. 

The closing day of the convention was one 
long to be remembered. W. J. Wright, of the 
American Christian Missionary Society, spoke 
in the merning and in his inimitable manner 
presented the cause of Home and State Mis- 
sions, holding before the convention ideals for 
the future success of our state work. In the 
afternoon following the memorial service and 
the communion, E. W. Allen, the newly ap- 
pointed secretary of the Foreign Christian 
Missionary Society made a plea in behalf of 
state missions and succeeded in raising in 
cash and pledges over $1,000. The work of 
the Benevolent Association was presented by 
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Marion Stevenson. In the evening E. W. 
Allen spoke in behalf of Foreign Missions. 

For the ensuing year the following officers 
were elected: President, J. C. Thurman, 
Green Bay; vice president, Claire L. Waite, 
Milwaukee; recording secretary, J. H. Fisher, 
Evansville, R. F. D.; treasurer, R. A. Nourse, 
Milwaukee; corresponding secretary and 
State Bible School Superintendent, J. Harry 
Bullock, Footville. 

The convention goes to the Union Church 
at Waupun next year. 


A Great Year 


The missionary year now closed has been 
by far the greatest in the history of the 
Foreign Society. More important and far- 
reaching and definite things have been at- 
tained than in any former year. 

1. As was announced last week, the funds 
have been secured for the two colleges, one 
at Vigan, Philippine Islands, and one at 
Bolenge, Africa. We already have colleges 
in Japan, China and India. To provide five 
colleges like these in a period of ten years 
is no small accomplishment, thanks to a far- 
seing and generous brotherhood. 

2. The Congo Boat.—A mission steamer 
on the Upper Congo is an absolute necessity 
to the work. The “S.S. Henry Reed” of the 
Baptist missions, has been floating in these 
waters for a number of years. Dr. Dye lifted 
up his voice for a new boat in faith. The 
brethren in Oregon heard that ery and re- 
sponded. In consequence, the steamer will 
be called “The Oregon.” We are greatly in- 
debted to George C. Ritchey, Newburg, Ore- 
gon, and to all who have in any way helped 
in this magnificent enterprise. It will be a 
durable boat and will be a great blessing to 
that region of “broken gloom.” 

3. Wharton Memorial Home.—A home to 
provide for the education of the children of 
the missionaries. Through the enterprise of 
the management of Hiram College, and the 
efforts of F. W. Norton, and the generosity 
of friends, the home now exists and will be 
formally opened October 1. This will give 
joy to the missionaries. This subject was 
first mentioned in the meeting of the Board 
of Managers of the Foreign Society in San 
Francisco in 1905. 

4. New Missionaries.—The following new 
missionaries is the record of the past year: 
Miss Edna Eck, Bolenge, Africa; R. S. Wilson 
and wife, Bolenge, Africa; Miss Edith Parker, 
Tokyo, Japan; Miss Muriel Molland, Nan- 
kin, China; Dr. M. E. Poland and wife, Nan- 
tungchow, China; W. B. Alexander and wife, 
Harda, India; J. C. Archer and wife, Jub- 
bulpore, India; H. A. Eicher, Bilaspur, India; 
E. R. Moon and wife, Bolenge, Africa; Her- 
bert Smith and wife, Bolenge, Africa; Miss 
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Sylvia Siegfried, Vigan, P. I.; Miss Kate G. 
Miller, Wuhu, China; Dr. W. N. Lemmon 
Laoag, P. I. 

The receipts have touched high-water mark. 
There has been a gain every month of the 
year. The total receipts to September 15 
amounted to $317,741, a gain of $79,253. We 
are now expecting a total gain of about $80,- 
000. 

Expressions of deep and growing interest 
come from every quarter. It has been truly 
a great year. 


? 


S. J. Corey, Secretary. 


Christian Woman’s Board of 
Missions 
Mrs. E. M. Harlan. 
Forecasts for Pittsburg. 


We have assurance that all our states will 
send good delegations. Mrs. E. C. Nicholson 
or Mrs. J. A. L. Romig, or both, will repre- 


sent the West Canada Christian Woman’s 
Board of Missions. New Zealand now has 
nine Auxiliaries. They recently organized 


into a Province Association which corresponds 
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Engravers Always in Demand 


We can teach you during a Ture Monrns’ 
Course. Individual instruction, and our course 80 
systematized as to give you a thorough knowledge 
of the work in the shortest possible time. 
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trade. 
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to our State Organization. At their first 
convention, last spring, they took action to 
affiliate with the General Association, with 
headquarters at Indianapolis, Indiana. This 
company of Christian women from across the 
western seas will be represented at Pitts- 
Our Woman’s Missionary Societies in 
Mexico, Jamaica, India and Porto Rico will 
be represented by our missionaries. The 
National Board Meeting will begin 10 a. m., 
Monday, October 11, in the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dithridge street, near Forbes, 
in front of Carnegie Institute. Tuesday three 
parallel programs will be carried and each 
will have three sessions—morning, afternoon 
and evening. 

October 12, 1909, is to be truly a world’s 
convention. All our Woman’s Missionary 
Societies in all lands will hold their October 
meetings that same day. These parallel meet- 
igs were announced a year ago and many 
have been making definite plans for them. 
Some states have asked that all the Auxil- 
iaries and Circles in the state shall meet at 
the same hour, 2:30 in the afternoon. While 
it is true many societies will have a number 
of their leaders in Pittsburg, by careful prep- 
aration and the enlisting of new helpers, 
enough will be left to make these home sec- 
tions of the Centennial Convention great in- 
spirers of purpose for the future. 

Each society will pattern its program after 
the one to be given at Pittsburg. The Twen- 
tieth Chapter of Matthew is suggested for 
the Bible Lesson, as this was the message 
read at the Birthday service, October 22, 1874. 
“I love thy Church, O God,” was a favorite 
song, used oft at these first meetings in Cin- 
cinnati. October 12, 1909, let us sing it the 
world around in all of our Auxiliaries. 

Reports to date indicate all the states will 
receive Centennial recognition, either for the 
doubled membership or offerings, or both. We 
feel confident at least two-thirds of them will 
secure the doubled membership. This hour, 
when the Centennial Medals are awarded to 
the states, will be one of the interesting 
features of Tuesday’s program. The Medal 


burg. 
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is double faced, one side bearing an open 
Bible, the other the head of Thomas Camp- 
bell. 

The Wednesday morning conference will 
have the added feature of a breakfast ban- 
quet in charge of Miss Mary Alice Lyons of 
Ohio. These morning conferences are to be 
held before the general program of the day. 

The literature booth will have a number of 
attractive features, some fine new leaflets just 
from the press, our new book, Helen E. Moses 
of the Christian Woman’s Board of Missions, 
and others which all will wish to see. 

The presentation of missionary and pioneer 
workers will be a foretaste of the gathering 
of the hosts, not only when the Centennial 
tasks, but the whole of the world’s work 
shall have been finished. 
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Boys 
Wanted 


church te gel] 





Wanted, a boy in every 
“CHRISTIAN MEN.” 
No capital required. Address with references, 
“CHRISTIAN MEN,” 618 R. A. Long Bldg, 


Kansas City, Missouri. 


Liberal commissions, 








We can furnish The CHRISTIAN CENTURY, 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and COSMOPOLITAN for 
$2.80. 
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at the Convention. 





DRAKE BANQUET 


The friends of Drake University, attending the Convention at 
Pittsburg, will banquet at the Rittenhouse, Friday evening, October 
Plates, two dollars each. Apply to Rev. C. H. Morris, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, who is in charge, or at the Drake University booth 
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| quick run to Pittsburg. 





(PAN HANDLE ROUTE) 
ACCOUNT 


Train will carry dining car serving meals a la carte. 
| Fare for the round trip, $14.25. 

Tickets on sale October 10, 11, 15 and 16, return limit October 25, 1909. 

Train will run via Englewood, stopping at that station, Grand Crossing and 
South Chicago. No other stops to pick up passengers. 

For further information call at City Ticket Office, 248 South Clark Street, or 


CHICAGO TO PITTSBURG 
Pennsylvania Lines 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION of the DISCIPLES of CHRIST 
Will leave Chicago, Union Station, 8:30 a. m., Monday, October 11, making a 
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